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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Vicron Eamanvet has entered Naples in company with Gari- 
baldi, and has formally accepted the offer of allegiance tendered 
by the people of the Two Sicilies. On Wednesday, he rode 
through the streets of what was once the capital of a kingdom, 
and what is now one of the chief of Italian cities, and the people 
swarmed along his route and cried Viva! This is a notable 
fact. But to our minds, the meeting between Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi, a few days earlier, before the King had crossed 
the Garigliano or his forerunner had taken Capua, is the nobler 
spectacle. Two men, one great and the other chivalrous, each 
capable of seeing the good there is in the other, one loyal and 
affectionate, the other affectionate also, perhaps in a higher de- 

than most monarchs, rushed to meet each other and stand 
feat with clasped hands, and hearts too full for speech; on one 
side a ragged, battle-worn, valiant army, ‘‘ besmirched with 
painfal marches in the rainy field;” on the other a regular in- 
fantry, stout in battle too, but not so hardly tried: this is a 
spectacle which no modern history can parallel. It is the spec- 
tacle, not only of a meeting between a King and his servant, but 
between a King and his friend. The exultation of Naples is 
formal compared with this, Nevertheless it is a great fact, for 
Victor Emmanuel is now the elected King of Italy ; a King by 
virtue of affection as well as by virtue of force. 

The military events that preceded the entry of King Victor 
Emmanuel into Naples are of considerable moment. Capua, cut 
of from all communication with Gaeta, and subjected to a weak 
bombardment, capitulated on the 2nd of November, and its strong 
garrison were marched prisoners to Naples. On the 3d, General 
Sonnaz, leading the vanguard, stormed his way over the Garig- 
liano. The Neapolitans fled; the Sardinian fleet under the 
gallant Persano fired into their flank, and Sonnaz making the 
most of the moment pursued so swiftly that he chased his enemy 
into and through Mola di Gaeta, and occupied that place and the 
Pesitions around it. The main body came after, and by this 
rapid movement, not only was King Francis shut up in Gaeta, 
but a force of 15,000 men and thirty-two guns was cut off from 
the fortress, After some hesitation, they fled across the Roman 
boundary at Terracina, and being met at Cisterna by French 
troops and Papal gendarmes, they were disarmed. Including 
this the losses of King Francis in men, since the occupation of 
the line of the Volturno are computed at 30,000. What hope 
tan henow have? The French Admiral Lebarbier de Tinan has 
done all he decently could to obstruct the naval operations of the 
Piedmontese, but it will be seen that the firmness of Admiral 
Persano proved superior tothe obstructive tendencies of the French- 
man, and enabled him to take part in the action of the 3d of 
November, 











The Moniteur has announced the gratifying fact that the 
French Government will bring the commercial treaty into opera- 
tion at a period earlier than the stipulations required. In the 
teeth of the prophets of failure, we see everywhere signs of the 
Suecess of the treaty. Not only is a large trade springing up, 

we have proofs of the growth of sound opinions in France 
from the lips of English merchants, who have tested in discus- 
sion the actual temper of the French Government. They are 
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There is some reason to believe that the Austrian constitution, 
which to an Englishman seems to contain the elements of liberty, 
| will not be received with any affection by the bulk of the Hun- 
garians, Of the foreign emigration, M. de Szemere is the only 
man who looks upon it as an Englishman would. It is, how- 
ever, too soon to arrive at any positive conclusion, and it is un- 
fortunate that some of those who are most prominent in opposition 
are men wedded to the idea of liberation, not by the restitution 
of ancient rights, but by the intervention of France. 





We have some interesting speeches this week by Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Duke of Argyll, and others. The salient speech is 
that of Mr. Gladstone. It was delivered at Chester apropos of 
a Volunteer celebration, and, in spite of Mr, Gladstone’s strange 
leanings towards the men who believe in perpetual peace and 
non-resistance, we are bound to say that it is full of exalted 
views and manly sentiments. The cordial recognition of the 
Volunteer movement by Mr. Gladstone is almost as great a fact 
as the movement itself. He has hitherto stood in an equivocal 
position in regard to all that pertains to national defence. He 
stayed away when the fortification vote was moved. He has taken 
a part hostile toany general and permanentarmament. Happily 
he now sees the tempest brewing in Southern Europe and in Turkey, 
which makes even Mr. Gladstone think it desirable that England 
should be morally and physically strong. What may happen he 
does not venture to guess, but he is convinced that we should 
stand prepared for the eventualities which certainly do loom in 
the future. The Duke of Argyll busies himself with home con- 
cerns and tells home truths, but glancing a moment abroad he 
tells us a truth when he says, that what has happened in Italy 
has increased the happiness of every English home. 

The Conservatives, in spite of the Tory reaction, nearly lost 
the seat they hold by a sort of prescription at Dartmouth, win- 
ning only by a majority of two, which is almost a defeat. New- 
castle and South Nottinghamshire will have to choose new Mem- 
bers, and the death of Sir Charles Napier throws Southwark open 
to the ambition of Metropolitan notables, 

Prince Alfred has come from the Cape of Good Hope, but the 
Prince of Wales still lingers on the Atlantic. The Hero isa 
slow craft, and it is conjectured that, having expended their coals, 
the Prince’s ship and her consorts are beating up to the chan- 
nel against a headwind. In fact, the wind has blown steadily 
from the East ever since the Prince quitted Portland. This fact 
should lessen any apprehension that may be felt for the safety of 
the heir to the throne. He will probably have had a tedious pas- 
sage, nothing more. 











The deaths, almost simultaneous, of Thomas Cochrane and 
| Charles Napier, carry men’s minds back to the period of the 
great war, and lead them to contrast now and then, favourably 
for the present time. Lord Dundonald was the victim of party 
malice. Tory animositics deprived us of the services of a fearless 
and inventive sailor, who had no superior since Blake, except 
Nelson. Tory hatred contrived the means of wrecking his pros- 
pects when he was in the prime of life. A Tory Lord Chief 
Justice, a Member of the Cabinet, did not think it wrong as 
| nearly all men think it wrong now, to sit on the bench and de- 
| liver a virulent charge to the Jury against a political antagonist. 
| The real offence of Lord Cochrane was that he fearlessly de- 
' nounced the corruption of his day, For this he was arraigned, 
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for this his conviction was contrived. The tardy restoration of 
his rank and honours did not compensate for the wrong ; and the 
burden of the guilt, for guilt it was, rests upon the old Tory 
y. He is now gone. Charles Napier, a gallant sailor 
though second to Dundonald, has passed away at the same time, 
The remains of Dundonald are to repose in Westminster Abbey. 
Why should not both these seamen rest in the same grave ? 





The Road murder is now under investigation in a court which 
has been constructed for the purpose. The ancient landmarks 
in the law of evidence have been set aside as effete, and the new 
court collects gossip, rumour, hearsay, and tittle-tattle, without 
the formality of oaths, and, if it does not end in the discovery 
of the murderer, vicariously compensates us by reflecting sus- 
picion on at least half-a-dozen persons. Mr. Saunders has got 
a theory, like all his predecessors, and he seeks to find facts to 
support his preconception. This is but a continuation of the 
original error. Logical men would first have collected the facts 
upon which to construct a theory of guilt. This persistence in 
a reversal of the ordinary rules of criminal inquiry is not only 
likely to defeat the ends of justice in the Road case, but also 
permanently bring judicial tribunals into disrepute. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ITALIAN DESPATCH. 
The following is the text of the despatch which Lord John Russell 
has forwarded to Sir James Hudson at the Court of Turin. It was pub- 
lished last Saturday ; and its purport appeared in part of our impression 
on that day. 
Lord John Russell to Sir James Hudson. 


** Foreign Office, October 27. 

“ Sir—It appears that the late proceedings of the King of Sardinia have 
been strongly disapproved of by several of the Courts of Europe. 

“The Emperor of the French, on hearing of the invasion of the Papal 
States by the army of General Cialdini, withdrew his Minister from Turin, 
ezpressing ut the same time the opinion of the Imperial Government in 
condemnation of the invasion of the Roman territory. The Emperor of 
Russia has, we are told, declared in strong terms his indignation at the 
entrance of the army of the King of Sardinia into the Neapolitan territory, 
and has withdrawn his entire mission from Turin. The Prince Regent of 
Prussia has also thought it necessary to convey to Sardinia a sense of his 
displeasure, but he has not thought it necessary to remove the Prussian 

inister from Turin. 

** After these diplomatic acts, it would scarely be just to Italy, or respect- 
ful to the other Great Powers of Europe, were the Government of her 
Majesty any longer to withhold the expression of their opinion. 

“In so doing, however, her Majesty’s Government have no intention to 
raise a dispute upon the reasons which have been given in the name of the 
King of Sardinia for the invasion of the Roman and Neapolitan States. 
Whether or no the Pope was justified in defending his authority by means 
of foreign levies; whether the King of the Two Sicilies, while still main- 
taining his flag at Capua and Gaeta, can be said to have abdicated, are not 
the arguments upon which her Majesty’s Government propose to dilate. 

** The large questions which appear to them to be at issue are these :— 
Were the people of Italy justified in asking the assistance of the King of 
Sardinia to relievefthem from Governments with which they were discon- 
tented? and was the King of Sardinia justified in furnishing the assistance 
of his arms to the people of the Roman and Neapolitan States? There 
appear to have been two motives which have induced the people of the 
Roman and Neapolitan States to join willingly in the subversion of their 
Governments. The first of these was that the Government of the Pope and 
the King of the Two Sicilies provided so ill for the administration of justice, 
the protection of personal liberty, and the general welfare of their people, 
that their subjects looked forward to the overthrow of their rulers as a 
necessary preliminary to all improvement in their condition. 

** The second motive was, that a conviction had spread since the year 
1849, that the only manner in which Italians could secure their indepen- 
dence of foreign control was by forming one strong government for the 
whole of Italy. The struggle of Charles Albert, in 1848, and the sym- 

athy which the present King of Sardinia has shown for the Italian cause, 
ve naturally caused the association of the name of Victor Emmanuel with 
the single authority under which the Italians aspire to live. 

* Looking at the question in this view, her Majesty’s Government must 
admit that the Italians themselves are the best judges of their own interests. 

** That eminent jurist Vattel, when discussing the lawfulness of the 
assistance given by the United Provinces to the Prince of Orange when he 
invaded England and overturned the throne of James II., says, * The au- 
thority of the Prince of Orange had doubtless an influence on the delibera-+ 
tions of the States General, but it did not lead them.to the commission of an 
act of injustice, for when a people for good reasons take up arms against an 
—— it is but an act of justice and generosity to assist brave men in the 
defence of their liberties.’ 

‘Therefore, according to Vattel, the question resolves itself into this— 
Did the people of Naples and of the Roman States take up arms against 
their governments for good reasons ? 

“Upon this grave matter her Majesty’s Government hold that the people 
in question are themselves the best judges of their own affairs, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not feel justified in declaring that the people of 

outhern Italy had not good reasons for throwing off their allegiance to their 
former governments ; her Majesty’s Government cannot, therefore, pretend 
to blame the King of Sardinia for assisting them. There remains, however, 
a question of fact. It is asserted by the partisans of the fallen govern- 
ment, that the people of the Roman States were attached to the Pope, and 
the people of the kingdom of Naples to the dynasty of Francis IT., but that 
Sardinian agents and foreign adventurers have by force and intrigue sub- 
verted the thrones of those sovereigns. 

** It is difficult, however, to believe, after the astonishing events which 
we have seen, that the Pope and the King of the Two Sicilies possessed the 
love of their people. How was it, one must ask, that the Pope found it im- 
possible to levy a Roman army, and that he was forced to rely almost 
entirely upon foreign mercenaries? How did it happen again, that Gari- 
baldi conquered nearly all Sicily with 2000 men, and marched from Reggio 
to Naples with 5000? How but from the universal disaffection of the 
people of the Two Sicilies? Neither can it be said that this testimony of 
the popular will was capricious or causeless. Forty years ago the Neapoli- 
tan people made an attempt regularly and temperately to reform their 
Government under the reigning dynasty. The Powers of Europe, assem- 





ee, 
bled at Laybach, resolved, with the exception of England, to put down thi 
attempt by force. It was put down, and a Ly foreign army was left j 
the Two Sicilies to maintain social order. In 1848, the Neapolitan i 
again attempted to secure liberty under Bourbon dynasty ; but thelr be 
atriots atoned by an imprisonment of ten years forthe offence of endeavour 
ing to free their country ; what wonder, then, that in 1860 the Neapolit a 
mistrustful and resentful, should throw off the Bourbons, as jn } 
England had thrown off the Stuarts? It must be admitted un 
doubtedly that the severance of ties which bind together a Sovereign and 
his subjects is in itself a misfortune. Notions of allegiance become COR. 
fused, the succession of the throne is disputed, adverse parties threaten the 
peace of society, rights and pretensions are opposed to each other, and 
the harmony of the State. Yet it must be acknowledged, on the other 
that the Italian revolution has been conducted with singular oneal 
forbearance. The subversion of existing power has not been followed as ig 
too often the case, by an outbreak of popular vengeance. The extreme 
views of democrats bave nowhere prevailed. Public opinion has ¢ 
the excesses of the public triumph. The vencratcd forms of constitutiong) 
monarchy have been associated with the name of a Prince who represents an 
ancient and glorious dynasty. 

‘* Such having been the causes and the concomitant circumstances of the 
revolution of Italy, her Majesty’s Government can sce no sufficient ground 
for the severe censure with which Austria, France, Prussia, and Russis 
have visited the acts of the King of Sardinia. Her Majesty’s Government 
will turn their eyes rather to the gratifying prospect of a people build} 
up the edifice of their liberties, and consolidating the work of their inde. 
pendence, amid the sympathies and good wishes of Europe. 

*T have, &c., (Signed) J. Ruessetz, 

“* P.S.—You are at liberty to give a copy of this despatch to Count 
Cavour. 

** To Sir James Hudson, &c., Ke.” 








TT AL YY. 
Garta, 

Considerable successes have been gained in Southern Italy by Victor 
Emmanuel and Garibaldi. By the resolute movement of Victor Em. 
manuel on the Garigliano and the passage of the Volturno by Garibaldi, 
Capua was isolated, and the garrison, some 9000 in number, surrendered, 
marching out with the honours of war, and being carried as prisoners to 
Naples. This took place on the 2d of November. On the 3d, Gener} 
Sonnaz fought his way across the Garigliano. Meeting with but little 
resistance, he continued his course, capturing prisoners, waggons, stores, 
at every step. The read runs along the coast, and the Sardinian fleet 
quickened the pace of the flying columns by a brisk fire. As the rest of 
the army followed, Sonnaz pursued the enemy, and drove him 
Mola di Gaeta. Here the conquering column halted and took up strong 
positions. It turned out that a large force, said to number 15,000 men, 
with thirty-two guns, was cut off from Gaeta by the decisive movement 
of Victor Emmanuel, It was first said that they proposed to capitulate, 
but later intelligence tells us that the Neapolitan column fled across the 
Papal boundary by Terracina. They had passed the Pontine Marshes 
when they were arrested at Cisterna by the Papal and French authori- 
ties and disarmed. 

It will be seen that the Sardinian squadron participated in the combat 
of the 3d. How that came to pass we relate in the words of the Tow 
lonais, derived from the officers of the Descartes, sent to Toulon for rea 
sons that will appear— 

“On the 27th of October, a Sardinian squadron of six ships arrived to 
attempt a landing at the mouth of the Garigliano, and was compelled to 
withdraw before the energetic demonstrations of Admiral de Tinan. On 
the 30th Vice-Admiral Persano made his appearance himself with ten ships, 
and refused to withdraw, in presence of the French squadron, which made 

reparations to compel him to do so. The Sardinian Admiral declared to M. 
Barbier de 'Tinan that his instructions were to effect a landing at the mouth 
of the Garigliano, and that he was obliged to obey. If the French shi 
thought fit to attack him, he should not defend himself, but he rendered 
Admiral responsible for the consequences of such an armed intervention, 
which he thought illegal, as he was outside Gaeta waters and the line of 
blockade of that place. In presence of this protest and passive attitude Ad- 
miral de Tinan, fearing he might have outstepped his instructions, sent the 
Descartes in all haste to take the orders of the French Government. The 
two squadrons remain opposite each other, awaiting the reply.” 

They did not remain long. A telegram from Gaeta, November 3, says 
that “in consequence of instructions received from Paris, Admiral Bar 
bier de Tinan has left the mouth of the Garigliano, and has returned here 
since the Ist.” 

The Pays of Paris explains, on certain authority, the French Govern- 
ment simply “wished to save the chateau in which the entire royal 
family is living from a bombardment, and, above all, desired to prevent 
the King of Naples from being made prisoner by his own subjects.” 

Vicror EMMANVEL AND GARIBALDI. 

Our own and the French journals have given vivid accounts of the 
meeting between Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi on the 26th of October. 
We quote the account of the Journal des Débats, because while it agrees 
with the other stories, it is more picturesquely written. 

* Garibaldi arrived at an auberge between Teano and Speranzano, and 
stopped there during the night of the 25th. He ordered his column to ad- 
vance, and sent Count Trecehi to see the King. In the morning, Count 
Trecchi and Missori came to tell him that Cialdini was distant about a 
hour, and the King about an hour-and-a-half’s march. Garibaldi left im- 
mediately with his staff, and in three-quarters of an hour wasin sight of the 
Piedmontese column, He started off in a gallop. Marching towards him 
were the 23d and 24th of the Como brigade, then the 26th and 27th of the 
Pinerolo brigade, and a battery of rifled cannon. The column opened am 
presented arms to Garibaldi. Cialdini hurried to the rencontre and they 
threw themselves into each other’s arms. After exchanging a few Wo 
Garibaldi remounted and went on to meet the King. His Majesty was ad- 
vancing at the head of his division not far off. Seeing the red shirts, t 
King took a glass, and having recognized Garibaldi, gave his horse a bey 
of the spur, and galloped to meet him, Atten paces distant the officers 0 
the King and those of Garibaldi shouted ‘ Vive Victor Emmanuel! Gar:- 
baldi made another step in advance, raised his chapeau, and added | 
voice which trembled with emotion, ‘King of Italy!’ Victor Emmanue 
raised his hand to his cap, and then stretched out his hand to Garibaldi, 
with equal emotion replied, ‘ I thank _ And for a minute they re- 
mained thus, hand in hand, in perfect silence. Still holding each ory 
the hand, for at least a quarter of an hour, they then continued theif )® 
ney. Their suite became mixed, and followed at a distance. Passing B@? 
a group of ofticers, Garibaldi saluted them. In the midst of them were 
minister Farini and General Fanti. The King and Garibaldi were cone 
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‘ng, After the King followed the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th regiments 
ihe line, then 60 guns, and four regiments of cavalry. His Majesty was 
at the head of 30,000 men. Before reaching Teano, King Victor Emmanuel 

and ordered a portion of his army to file off in presence of Gari- 
paldi, that everyone might observe the good feeling which prevailed be- 
tween him and the chieftain. He then reviewed Bixio’s brigade, which 
a little beyond Calvi. He was received with the enthusiastic 
unanimous shout of ‘ Long live the King of Italy!’ Garibaldi has 7000 
divided between different positions. The King remained at Teano ; 
Garibaldi returned to Calvi to give orders.” 
The Daily News correspondent says that “the elegant and splendid 
i of the Piedmontese officers contrasted curiously with the plain 
red shirts of the Garibaldians. The general himself wore his famous 
wide awake, a plain red flannel shirt half covered by his American grey 
doak, and a pair of black trousers. An officer of Garibaldi’s staff told 
me that when he had parted from the King, the General said, ‘ I did 
not shrink from telling the King that he is surrounded by a set of men 
ho are not the warmest friends of Italy. I tried to persuade him that 
all that has been said about the influence Mazzini and his friends exer- 
me was a mere calumny. ‘“ How could I send into exile 
Mazzini, who has done so much for Italian unity?” said I to Victor 
Emmanuel, and his Majesty agreed that I was right.’” 
Napies anp Rome. 
Vietor Emmanuel, accompanied by Garibaldi, entered Naples on 
Wednesday. sow were received with the greatest enthusiasm. By a 
mation the King has accepted the sovereignty of the Two Sicilies. 
It is said that the commanders of the foreign fleets off Gacta have ad- 
yised King Francis to go. 
The vote for annexation was 1,302,064; against it 10,312. Hearing 
this result, Count Cavour sent this telegram to the Marquis Pallavicini— 
“ Ttaly rejoices at the splendid result of the Piébiscite, which it owes in 
agteat measure to your prudence, firmness, and patriotism. You have 
thus acquired new and glorious claims to the gratitude of the nation. 
Garibaldi has confiscated for the poor the rents held by the Bourbons. 
The quarrel between M, de Gramont, Cardinal Antonelli, M. de 
Merode, and General Lamoriciére continues to rage with vigour. The 
General charges the Envoy with sending a delusive telegram to Ancona 
implying French support. He cites the telegram. The Envoy declares 
that words have been inserted in the telegram, and charges the Papal 
Government with seizing his despatches and garbling them. The 
Journai of Rome is obliged to admit this. It prints the precise terms 
of the telegram—‘“ That if the Piedmontese entered upon the Pontifical 
territory, > Bnpeoee would be forced to oppose them, and that orders 
had been given to reinforce the garrison of Rome.” The garbled copy 
stated that the Emperor would oppose, the attack by “force” The 
Journal of Rome, not to be beaten, says that three or four days later 
another communication was received, in which it was said that the Em- 
peror would oppose the invasion as an antagonist. 
The voting in the late Papal States has been very strongly in favour of 
annexation. 





Che Court. 


Tae Queen has walked this week in the grounds of Windsor Castle, and 
has driven out in the neighbourhood, visiting the Duchess of Kent, M. 
and Madame Van de Weyer, and Lady Emily Seymour. The Prince 
Consort and the Prince of Holstein-Augustenbourg have been out 
shooting. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Earl 
=s Countess de Grey and Ripon, and Sir George and Lady Theresa 


The Reverend Charles Kingsley preached in the private chapel at 
Windsor Castle on Sunday. 





Che AMrtropalis. 

The first public distribution of prizes for the Middle Class Examina- 
tions at Oxford, took place on Monday at the Guildhall, under the presi- 
dency of the Lord eee. The Bishop of London expressed his hope 

the education of youth would be not only intellectual but religious. 

Areference had been made by a distinguished judge to the mode of exa- 
mination in the University of Oxford. It was well known that, for reasons 

h had been fairly weighed and fairly considered, religion as a subject of 
examination was excluded from the class for which honorary marks were 
given. No doubt this had been adopted after mature consideration, but the 
result proved that the number of candidates who presented themselves for 
examination on religious subjects was far less than could be desired; it had been 
intended at these examinations that persons of all religious denominations 
should not be excluded from their benefit; and it had been felt that when 
parents objected to that religious teaching which the University of Oxford 
was bound to maintain, their children should not be prevented by the mere 
fact of their dissent from participation in the advantages to which that Uni- 
versity, by its examinations, gave rise. He would protest against con- 
founding religious with secular education. ‘The religion of a young man 
Was not capable of being tested by education. The education of a young man 
must be the education in a religious spirit, so that he should live and per- 

his duties in life as a religious man. 

The Lord Mayor distributed the prizes, with a kind word to each of 
the students, all of whom came from metropolitan schools, 

On Monday, the City Court of Licutenancy met, at the Guildhall, 
to receive the report of a deputation to Mr. Sidney Herbert, on the 
subject of the additional Volunteer corps. Mr. Herbert said the Govern- 
ment had vader mene pe tothe formation of the Corps No. 2 (Spottiswoode’s), 
ut they considered the formation of artisan corps, or corps for the sons 

peers, or in fact exclusively for any one class, objectionable : the title 
of Royal” could not be assumed without the Queen’s permission, which 
Mr. Herbert thought would not be granted. Lastly, Mr. Herbert stated 

could be no objection to the formation of other corps in the city, 
and he suggested that the London Rifle Brigade should adopt every 
Practicable modification in the seale of expenses. Corps No. 2 was 
sanctioned; the Working Men’s corps was considered objectionable, 
and the title of the Royal National Rifle Association should be “ The 
Battalion ” National Rifle Association. 


The vacancy for Southwark has caused a prolific production of can- 
¥ 80 far as the mural literature of the borough can produce them. 
t. Apsley Pellatt, Mr. Scovell, Mr. Vickers, and Dr. Challice are men- 


tioned ; these are all local names. 
from 1852 to 1857. 


Mr, Pellatt represented the borough 





The Amalgamated Engineers’ Society have presented their champion, 
Mr, William Newton, with a goblet containing 300 sovereigns. The 
presentation took place at Radley’s Hotel on Saturday. Mr. Nowton 
said that the Society now numbers 20,000, whereas it only numbered 
12,000 in 1851. The funds amount to 52,0002. per annum, and if the 
employers are wise they will cultivate and encourage the Society. 

Croydon leads the way in the attempt to utilize the sewage of large 
towns upon a systematic plan. A company is projected to pump the 
sewage to a reservoir to an elevation about two miles distant, from 
whence it will be conveyed to each farm and field by gravitation. The 
works are expected to be completed in the spring. 


A singular fact as to the transaction of public business at Sheerness came 
out before Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, in a hearing of the cause Ward 
versus Filmer, on Wednesday. A tender fora supply of beef was sent in 
by one Kitt, andaccepted by the Admiralty. Two sureties were named ; 
Ward, one of them, signed not only his own name to the bond, but also 
that of Mr. Polson, alleging a general authority to do so. The signatures 
were duly attested by a Joseph Ringham. Whether there was such 2 
er as Polson did not appear, but nobody contended in the cause that 

e had signed the bond. 


An action was brought upon a policy of insurance upon the electric tele- 
graph cable, lost by peril of the sea. The Jury found that the cable was 
tinally and successfully laid down, but not so as to be capable of continuous 
working; they also found that the cable was defective, but not in the ori 
ginal construction, but from accidental causes after manufacture, but 
before shipment. A verdict was entered for the plaintiff, in Patterson versus 
Harris, but the Queen’s Bench has granted a rule to enter the verdict for 
the defendant, or for a new trial, or to confine the result to a verdict for the 
sixty miles of eable actually lost at sea. 

The penalty for calling another person maliciously ‘‘ a thief and rogue,’ 
is settled by the Court of Queen’s Bench at 20/. In Jones versus Jones on 
Tuesday, the defendant moved for a new trial on the ground that Mr. Baron 
Bramwell admitted evidence of other statements to show malice on the part 
of defendant; it was also suggested that 50/, for damages found by the Jury 
was excessive. The Court held the evidence properly admitted, but Mr. 
Baron Bramwell being of opinion that the damages should not exceed 20/., 
a rule was granted, unless the plaintiff will consent to take that sum in full 


ori- 








condonation of a verdict given by a Jury of the country. 
The Queen's Bench on Wednesday refused to grant a new trial, or reduce 
the damages of 200/. awarded to Mr. Charles Burton Fox, a solicitor of New- 
ort, against Mr. Williams, proprietor of the Star of Gwent, for libel. The 


ibels consisted of statements that, as Mr. Fox was clerk to the Newport 
Justices, and his partner, Mr, Protheroe, clerk of the peace, Mr, Fox had an 
indirect interest in advising the Magistrates to commit for trial, because he 
would share in the fees obtained through his partner in prosecutions. Tut 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Protheroe had executed mutual releases as to th 4 


in consequence of legal proceedings elsewhere, which rendered the statemen 
untrue. Mr. Justice Byles, on being referred to by the Court, expr: is 
satisfaction with the verdict and amount of damages. [If in a discharge of 
duty a journalist errs in fact, but imputes nothing personally dishonourable, 
but simply criticises the acts of a public officer, or reports the public » " 
of another, why are the damages to be 200/., if to calla man “a thi fand 
a rogue”’ only costs 20/.?] 

In Paris vrersvs Levy, wherein a verdict had been returned for the 
defendant, proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, for libel; the Court of 
Queen’s Bench granted a rule to show cause on the ground that, although 
it was fair to comment on a book in the way of fair criticism, a ney 


may not animadvert on a handbill relating to a man's trade. 
An attorney of the courts of the county palatine of Durham was ordered 
by rule of the Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, to be admitted an attorney of 


the courts of Westminster, without the formality of aterm’s notice of ad- 


mission. This decision places gentlemen serving their articles in th 
counties palatine in a more convenient position than those who serve clse- 
where. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench was moved for a new trial in the case of 
Mr. Leatham and others, convicted of bribery at Wakefield election. The 
grounds are chiefly technical. The material point is whether Mr. Leatham 
ought to be convicted upon statements made to the Commissioners under 
an expectation of a certificate of indemnity. Upon that point, and r 
as to the question of agency, a rule was granted on Tuesday. 

Lieutenant Allen of the 82d Foot, in a fit of passion, violently sir 
native servant Bidassee, who died in consequence a month afterwards, 
Being tried by a court-martial on the 28th of February, 1859, Allen was 
sentenced for the manslaughter to be imprisoned for four years without hard 


k hi 


labour. The sentence was confirmed by the Commander-in-Chief, and th 
imprisonment was ordered to be carried out in Agra Fort. The Ivrse 
Guards had ordered the sentence to be changed to penal servitude, and car- 
ried out in this country. Lieutenant Allen canlled on Tuesday for 
corpus, and complained of his removal and the alteration of sentence ; he 


had been taken to Millbank, clothed in the dress, and fed with th: t of 
that prison. A rule was granted on the keeper of the Queen’s prison. Mr. 
Justice Hill added significantly, that it ought to be also served upon the 
Home Office and Secretary for War. 

The Queen’s Bench, on Thursday, refused to grant a mandamus to the 
Justices of Birmingham, commanding them to allow Mr, Lloyd, the Mayor, 





to preside at Justices’ meetings; the Court held the Mayor only entitled to 
social presidence in the borough, 

The case of Daniel Boyes, of Beverley election notoriety, and found 
guilty on the evidence of accomplices who had been bribed, came before the 


Queen’s Bench on Wednesday upon a motion for a new trial. The ie 
tor-General, it may be remembered, produced pardons for all the w 
who had been bribed, and the point of contention is, are such pers: 
solved by pardon from the consequences of self-incrimination? M n 
Martin thought they could not be compelled to answer. The Court deferred 
judgment in order to consult Mr. Baron Martin, 

The Court of Exchequer has granted a rule to show cause against » new 
trial in the action brought by Mr. O’ Malley Irwin against Mr. Lever, M.?’., 
for commission on the Galway subsidy. ‘The grounds were that the \ t 
was against evidence ; that the damages were excessive ; and the condu . of 
the Jury, who would not hear Mr, Sergeant Shee out for the defence. 

Mr. Cptovich, master of an Austrian vessel, entered into a charter-party 
with Poe and Co, to carry a cargo of sugar. War broke out between France 
and Austria ; the master put into Falmouth, where he was telegraphed by 
Poe and Co. to proceed to Copenhagen. He refused unless he was insured 
against loss by capture. The Jury thought he had done right ; but the 
question is, did he break his contract made before the war? The Court of 
Common Pleas has granted a rule to raise that point, 
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A Mr. Wilson sued the General Screw Collier Company for damages, and 
recovered a verdict for 3000/. His claim was founded on a sale of the de- 
fendant’s ships for 60,000/. The solicitor of the purchaser discovered that 
the directors had no right to sell, and the contract was not, in consequence, 
completed. But the plaintiff contended that the directors had assumed the 
right, and warranted him that they had authority. The Court of Common 
Pleas, on Monday, granted a rule nisi to show cause why the verdict should 
not be set aside, on the ground that the sale was not concluded, and that 
the fair measure of damages was the actual work and labour done. 

Two cases relating to lost property were tried on Tuesday. In the Com- 
mon Pleas, Webster, a cab-driver, sued Smith, a publican, for a Bank-note 
for £20 which he had lost, but which was paid into the Bank of England by 
Messrs. Scott, Smith, bankers, three days after the loss. The defendant 
swore that he had received the note in the way of business, and had given 
full value. Verdict for the defendant. In the other case, the Court of 
Exchequer was moved to set aside a verdict obtained by a commercial tra- 
veller for the value of his watch, chain, and moneys, against the proprietor 
of the Great Northern Hotel. A rule to show cause was granted; a notice 
by the defendants being proved, requesting guests to use the night-bolts, in 
consequence of recent robberies, which, it was contended, qualified the 
landlords’ implied contract. 

Mr. Backhouse, of Sunderland, a well-known member of the Society of 
Friends, oe to the Common Pleas on Thursday, against a conviction 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act for a refusal to pay Church-rates. 
Mr. Backhouse conceived he had a bond fide objection to the rate, which 
ousted the Magistrates’ jurisdiction. The rate was partially intended to pay 
off a mortgage of 200/., and was therefore bad. It was contended that the 
ee as to Quakers was exceptional, The Court took time to con- 
sider. 


In the Bail Court, on Monday, an action was tried, Worsley rersus 
Holmes, in which the plaintiff sought to recover upon a bond for 5007. 
‘Worsley was a creditor of a Mr. Hicks, a merchant who failed ; his creditors 
to avoid bankruptcy determined to wind up the estate under a deed of com- 
position. Worsley refused to execute the deed unless he had 300/. in cash 
and bills, another pa yment, and a bond for 500/. Holmes was a surety to 
the bond ; he pleaded it was illegal. The Judge put it to the Jury—was the 
bond given as an inducement to sign the deed? The Jury found for the 
defendant. It ought to be known that all such arrangements are void, on 
the ground of legal fraud. Creditors under a deed can only share pro rata. 

The Judge Ordinary, on Wednesday, pronounced for the will made in 
1848 by Mr, William Anderson, an Englishman, domiciled in Paris, and 
against a will propounded by the deceased’s nephew, dated in 1843. This 
is the case in which M. Jules Favre came over to expound the French law 
in Westminster Iiall, and it has been decided in accordance with his inter- 
pretation, by Sir C. Cresswell. 





George Richards feloniously broke into the house of Mr. J. F. Fletcher, 
and stole a workbox, but was detected with his booty by the two servant- 
girls, who displayed great courage on the occasion, as Richards was armed 
with a life-preserver. He was tried on Tuesday, at the Middlesex Sessions, 
and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude; the two servants were ordered 
to be paid 2/. each by the county-treasurer. 


On Friday and Saturday about forty young people were brought before 
Sir Robert Carden, char, ed with obstructing the thoroughfares of the City, 
by vending wares and edibles of various kinds. Some of them had insulted 
the police; others had really been trying only to earn an honest living, and 
were discharged with a reprimand; others again were fined half-a-crown, 
or three days’ imprisonment in default. 
Lovett a police constable in the K division was charged, on Monday, with 
an aggravated assault on Charles Alderman. ‘he hearing occupied the best 
ortion of two days at Worship Street. Mr. Alderman stated that, on the 
th of October, he was returning home with his wife and child at half-past 
eleven o'clock, accompanied by his brother and his wife and child. Two 
men came up and ran against his brother, which caused some words and a 
crowd to collect. Three policemen came up and pushed him towards Cam- 
bridge Heath Gate, the contrary way home. He remonstrated, but they 
persisted, and he refused to go on, but his brother persuaded him to go to 
the station. Suddenly Lovett struck him a violent ‘blow on the forehead 
with the rattle, that my head was laid open, my coat and everything on me 
was smothered in blood.’”” He asked to be taken to a doctor, but was taken 
to the station. The charge of drunkenness was refused to be taken, where- 
upon the policeman made a charge of obstruction, which was dismissed the 
next day by the magistrate. Alderman was a patient at the London Hos- 
pital from Wednesday till Monday. 
trial. 
Another policeman, Daniel Davey, of the H division, was brought be- 
fore Mr. Yardley, on Tuesday, charged with an assault on Mr. and Mrs. 





| as any one who ever cast upon him that reproach.” 


The policeman was committed for ! 


the child had been admitted into Bartholomew's Hospital, but discharged a 


account of its screaming, annoying the other patients. The defendant 
consigned to her husband’s custody by Mr. Alderman Finnis. > 


Eliza Bumpstead, charged with causing the death of her child 
ing to give it nourishment, was discharged on Wednesday at Bow Sueet, 
for want of *‘ turther evidence.’’ 

Mullins, convicted of the Stepney murder, has addressed to the 
Secretary a statement, in which he repeats the accusation of Emn, 
points out that the alibi of the latter only accounted for his movements 
till half-past eleven o’clock of the night of the murder. He also seeks 
implicate the witness Rowland, and he complains of the conduct of the 
police. Mr. Wood, the solicitor, points out that the onus probandi of go. 
counting for possession of the parce] does not rest on Mullins, as no man a 
bound to criminate himself. 

The convict Mullins entertains strong hopes that he will be respited 
the Queen. On Monday, Mr. Rowland directed his solicitor to by 
Stephenson, Mullins’s witness, for perjury ; Stephenson stated, at the Cen. 
tral Criminal Court, that he saw Mr. Rowland come from the house of Mrs, 
Emsley on the morning of Tuesday, the 14th of August, between the houy 
of ten and eleven o’clock, with a quantity of paper-hangings under his 
and that he seemed quite confused when spoken to. This statement is reliaj 
upon by Mullins in a memorial to the Home Secretary. 


A very destructive fire took place on Tuesday morning, at the 
of Mr. Gashion, rag-merchant, 145, Goswell Street, Clerkenwell, The 
cause of the fire is unknown. The same premises have been on fire on four 
previous occasions. The contents of the building were insured in the Weg 
of England Office, and the building itself in the Sun. The adjoining pres 
mises were considerably damaged by fire and water. 

A very serious fire took place at the manufactory of Messrs. Chappell and 
Co., 18, Phoenix Street, Soho, on Sunday. When at its height, a terribly 
explosion occurred, by which a woman was killed, several were wi 
some, it is feared, fatally. Upwards of 100 valuable instruments have been 
destroyed. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


Pravinrial, 

The election at Dartmouth has ended in the return of the Consery:. 
tive, Mr. Hardy, who polled 112 votes; Mr. Hayne, the Liberal, polled 
110. Majority 2. 

A vacancy is created in the representation of N oveutio-a aan 
the appointment of Mr. George Ridley, M.P., as one of the Copyhold 
Enclosure Commissioners, vice Mr. Blamire, resigned. 

Mr. Somerset Beaumont, the brother of Mr. W. B, Beaumont, MP, 
is mentioned as a probable candidate for Newcastle. 

Lord Stanhope, son of the Earl of Chesterfield, is the only candidate at 
present offering himself to fill up the vacancy for South Notts, caused by 
the elevation of Lord Newark to the Upper House. Lord Stanhope has 
issued an address, in which he says— 

‘“*T am strongly attached to Conservative principles, and desirous of 
seeing our constitution maintained in its integrity, but at the same time 
would give my support to such moderate and well-considered reforms as the 
progressive improvement of the people in wealth, intelligence, and cduca- 
tion demands. I should deeply regret any rupture of that union between 
Church and State which has existed so long and advantageously for both. 
I wish to see our naval and military establishments kept up in that degree 
of efficiency that will secure our commerce and protect our shores from 
forign insults. I entirely agree in that principle of non-intervention which 
the Government of this country appear determined to adhere to,” 





Mr. Gladstone attended the first annual contest and dinner of the 
Chester Artillery and Rifle Volunteers. Mrs. Meadows Frost, the 
Mayoress, presented a Whitworth Rifle to Corporal Foden, and madea 
speech of some eloquence on the occasion. In proposing “ eg 
the Ancient City of Chester,” Mr. Gladstone eulogised the city bis- 
torically, commercially, and politically, and then entered upon the topics 
of the time. Napoleon said that we were “a nation of shopkeepers”; 
that statement had operated injuriously, but “ there is no reason why a 
shopkeeper should fall short in any of the duties of a citizen or as brave 
If a contradiction 
were wanted, the Volunteer movement has supplied a contradiction not 
in words alone, but a practical confutation such as the world has seen, 
has recognized, and has admired, of which the moral impression has gone 


| abroad in every country of Europe, and of which the moral effect has 


Liddle, who being annoyed by mischievous boys throwing stones at them | 


whilst driving out, were treated with great rudeness and violence by Davey. 
Mrs, Liddle was struck violently on the chest, and felled to the ground. 
Brewer, 30 1, came up in uniform, and refused to take a charge against 
Davey, who was in plain clothes, laughing derisively, and saying, ** You 
have made a mistake, old fellow; he is a police constable as well as I 
am.”” Davey then took the initiative, and walked Mr. Liddle off to the sta- 
tion-house. The inspector refused to take the charge from either side, and 
Mr. Liddle made his complaint to the Commissioners of Police. Mr. Yard- 
ley severely censured the defendant; but Mr. Liddle, very magnanimously, 
withdrew the summons on learning the policeman would lose all by a con- 
Viction. 

Julian Dennis was charged before the Lord Mayor on Wednesday, with 
having obtained ten hogsheads of claret and thirty casks of wine, from M. 
Amand Fidel of Soissons in France, by false pretences. 1t was stated that 
the prisoner had promised to pay in cash or approved bills on Paris. 
This he had not done, but he had pawned the wine. The Lord Mayor in- 
terposed, with a quotation from Archbold’s Criminal Practice, edited by 


Jervis, that the pretence must be of some existing fact made for the purpose | 


of inducing the prosecutor to part with his property ; therefore, a pretence 
that « party would do an act he did not mean to do, as a pretence to pay for 
goods on delivery, is not a false pretence within the Act, but a mere promise 
for future conduct. ‘he case was therefore dismissed. 

Edward Sowerby, a young Quaker “ by pretension,” was charged at the 
Mansionhouse, on ‘Thursday, with disturbing the worship of the Friends’ 
Meeting-house. He had been convicted before of the same offence: on this 
occasion he had indulged in expletives such as * hypocrites, deceivers, eager 
after money, whose God is their belly.’’ Sowerby contended he had a right 
to speak according to the rules of Quakers, but Alderman Lawrence dis- 
sented, and fined him 40s,, or one month’s imprisonment; in default, he 
was locked up for non-payment. 

Jane Martin, was charged at the Guildhall, with attempting to cut her 
throat, on Wednesday. She alleged her anxiety as to one of her children, 


who was ill, and upon whom she had attended so closely, that for six weeks 
she had never taken off her clothes. 


Her husband contirmed her statement ; 








been both to raise the character of England in every foreign land, and 
likewise to add strength to the hopes of those who nurture and cherish 
principles like those of Englishmen, and, in adding strength to those 
principles, to brighten our hopes for the future destinies of mankind. ; 
‘* England is strong in character and reputation, and secure from danger; 
but Europe has arrived at a critical period of her history. He hoped that 
the vaunted progress of the Nineteenth century is a reality, “ Manyat 
least of the causes of vain, foolish, aud wicked wars that have heretofore 
desolated the earth are now losing their command over the hearts and minds 
of men. Commerce—in which this country has been the standard-bearet 
to the world—has higher and nobler aims than the mere increase of wealth. 
It carries with it whithersoever it goes a mission of peace, and is des- 
tined to be a bond of moral and social union to mankind, as well as the 
means of increasing our command over material enjoyments. But even i 
this be so, and even if England be strong, I say this is a period when itis 
requisite that she should be strong.” Speaking of Italy, Mr. Gladstone S 
pressed his satisfaction with ‘ the struggle of a gallant country to ane 
self from long oppression ;”’ it deserved the sympathies of Englishmen. . 
shall acquire, if Italy is successful, ‘* a new guarantee for the solid eo 
manent peace of Europe.’ ‘* There is, indeed, such a thing as pes y 1 
and atreacherous peace, and that peace is treacherous and hollow whim 
only maintained by the armed force of the stranger trampling upon 
necks of men, and talking of order and of law, when in point of fact he & 
himself the greatest violator of both. (Loud applause.) Now, gentlens: 
I rejoice to think that you yourselves have contributed, perhaps, more ro 
every one of you may have reflected on, to the prosperous progress of ‘ 
great national struggle, 1 don’t mean merely because England set the ex: 
ample which after near two centuries Italy is following—for in 1658, er 
provocatién sufficient indeed, but not one hundredth part of the pe en 
that that people has endured, you took into your own hands the ae * 
of your own affairs, and established a precedent to which she is enuted» 
appeal, and you will not refuse her challenge.” F -siica— 
poe Pane Italy, Mr. Gladstone touched another—the Eastern—quest af 
‘Lam afraid, gentlemen, the time will come when we shall hens 
a race, of a kingdom, of a people who have been the cause to us 1m a the 
times of no small effort and no small sacrifice. I mean our friends 
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ES es 
You did by enormous efforts and enormous sacrifices, in a war 


“sh was short, sanguinary, and costly in a degree beyond all parallel— 
did put a curb upon Ot gy schemes of restless ambition ; but at 

the same time I think it would be deceiving ourselves were we to attempt 
to overlook the fact that the repression of Russia was not the regeneration 
of Turkey, and that Europe has still much to do in that quarter of the 
Shee the causes can be removed and the political horizon cleared. 
‘Applause. What are the questions that will arise in regard to that 
conti - t, when and how they will arise, on whose side you may be 
and who may be against you, I know not; but for the sake of hon 
brother! interests that prevail among men, for the sake of the enormous 
poons that it is in the power of a well-constituted country to confer upon 
nations less happy, I for my part rejoice that at a time when the elements 
of are rife in Europe and the greatest questions stand for solution— 
that at a time like that in particular, England should both morally and 


physi lly be strong.” ‘ 
— the name of Volunteers were deserved, they were Volunteers whom 
pesaw before him. It was right that a nation governed hy the national 
will should be left to itself to provide tenfold to the sacrifices they were 
He will most contribute to the service of his country in connexion 
with the Volunteer movement who contributes, not to the momentary splen- 
dour of the movement, but to its a | and permanent efficiency. The 
dinner was followed by a Volunteers’ ball in the evening. 
The Duke of Argyll presided over the evening meeting of the annual 
of the Associated Mechanics’ Institute of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The Duke’s speech fills three columns of the Times. He 
urged the principle of toleration towards each other on the part of deno- 
minational churches, and that they should agree to impart “ secular 
education to any child whose parents object to their religious teaching, 
without forcing a child to go through their religious education.” Look- 
ing back historically, he thought the liberties of England very much 
founded upon the results of differences in religious opinion. Liberty of 
gnscience is the result of religious dissent. Speaking of the Italian 
struggle, the Duke happily said that “ their achievement had added to 
the nal happiness of every English home.” ‘The Duke discussed 
akon of lectures which, if adapted to the pursuits of mechanics, 
might, he thought, induce that class to join the institutes more exten- 
sively. The working class are accused of want of frugality, but there is 
a want of frugality in the highest class also, whose embarrassed estates 
are frequently offered for sale. Gentlemen of Manchester, Leeds, and 
Glasgow are sure to buy them, and, as new capital being imported into 
the concern, there is no end to the agricultural improvement produced. 
With cordial sentiments the Duke closed his speech by characterizing 
the associations he addressed ‘“‘ as the robust and happy growth of free 
institutions ; they are not merely the proof of a free people, but the in- 
dications of a people who know how to use their freedom well.” The 
Duchess of Argyll was present, and was loudly cheered. 
The new Bishop of Rochester delivered his charge at his primary 


visitation on Monday, at Rochester Cathedral. He feared the laity held | 


the clergy too much as responsible for all a parish could require, and 
that the clergy disliked the interference of the laity in matters they were 
unable to manage themselves. He urged the propriety of a large infu- 
sion of lay influence. The Bishop also urged the clergy to cultivate so- 
cial intercourse with the people; ‘‘ the day had passed when the Church 
of England could stand on prescription, or legislative enactment, or any- 
thing so unsound or heartless as he had described,” in semi-intonings 
and ecclesiastical upholstery. 


Mr. H. Fenwick, M.P., and Mr. Hugh Taylor, M.P., addressed the 
Sunderland Shipowner’s Socicty at Sunderland on Friday week. The 
Merchant Shipping Report, the testing of chains and cables, the abolition 
of passing tolls, liens upon freight, and the Stade Dues, were discussed 
by Mr, Fenwick. Mr. Taylor, who is Member for Tynemouth, followed, 
recommending the shipowners to send more of their class to Parliament ; 
he added a curious fact that, although America is one greatest competi- 
tor for the world’s traffic, an American shipowner told him they could 
not build or sail their ships cheaper than we did. Skill and enterprise 
would carry the British tam through ; they should not go for re- 
ciprocity laws, but for what they could get. 

The Nottingham lace-makers strike is at an end. A fortnight ago, 
the employers offered terms, and finding their proposals not unfavourably 
received, they have intimated that the men may resume work. The 
proposal has been accepted by a meeting of the men. 








A resumed inquiry into the Road murder commenced on Saturday before 

. Saunders, one of the Magistrates of Wilts. Mr. Saunders has been in 
communication with the Home Secretary, and has also the sanction of the 
Magistrates of the Bradford division for his proceedings. He opened the 
ess of the inquiry in a long speech personal to himself and his position. 

Mr. poapperd, a Magistrate of Somerset, joined afterwards in the inquiry. 
A Mr. Fricker proved that he was asked to mend a lantern in great haste on 
the Wednesday preceding the murder, and that he did the repairs on the 
Friday. But Captain Meredith believes that the request originated with 
Be Allows , and not from Mr. Kent. Fricker also stated that on the 
Sat , the day of the murder, he wassent for to examine the pipes of the 
water-closet ; the nurse, who gave him a candle, told him he would find 
nothing there. Mr. Hatherfield, the postmaster, stated that he 
had “received a certain letter for a certain person in which a person 
confessed to a participation in the murder.” The person would attend 
on Monday. Two of the Jurors at the inquest, attended and made a com- 
ay of the mode in which that inquisition was conducted ; the Reverend 
r. Peacock had been substituted for another person. Mr. Arthur Langley 
said that, on the night before the murder, he saw Mr. Kent standing ina 
field near his house ; he watched him for nearly five minutes, and Mr. Kent 
not move, Ann Stokes stated that the nurse was in her house on the 
4th of July. She was very excited when told that “ something was found 
out.” She stated that she *‘ could not hold out much longer, but that Mrs. 
t had asked her to do so for her sake ; afterwards she remarked that she 
pulled out two or three gray hairs from her head, a thing she had never 

@ before, and that no one knew what she suffered, and if something 
else occurred, she would die.” Inspector Pitney stated he had asked Mr. 
ent if any one bore him ill-will; Mr. Kent said Nutt did, as also others 
fishing he had stopped in the river. Pitney found that Mr. Kent was 

only considered reserved, and but little known, but Mrs. and the Misses 
t were much respected. Some information was then given about a 
ing lady dressed in black with a white petticoat, coming towards Mr. 
t's house “on Wednesday evening last ;” she at last went in. Shortly 
wards, Mr. Saunders saw a light in a certain room of Mr. Kent’s house, 
and in the window was the reflection of a young person apparently combing 
, after taking off her bonnet. Pitney could not discover who she 


was, but it was not one of the Misses Kent. The inquiry was adjourned till 
Monday. 

Mr. Saunders resumed his my | on Monday. He attended at eleven 
o'clock, having been detained at Bath waiting for despatches which did not 
arrive. He adjourned till noon; but as the gentlemen he expected had not 
arrived, he adjourned again till a quarter to one, at which time he took his 
seat. The criticism of the audience was not favourable to the result of the 
inquiry. Mr. Saunders made another speech, in which he regretted the 
absence of his brother Magistrates, and stated that Mr. Hughes, chief of the 
Bath police, was making inquiries. Mr. Saunders had locked up in his 
breast many circumstances of a private nature which he could not, at pre- 
sent, divulge. Next, he ordered the removal of some children who were 
making a noise; he had not had time “‘ to look through ”’ the evidence; in- 
deed, he had taken no notes on Saturday. Mr. Sheppard had written him 
a letter expressing a hope that Mr. Saunders would find some clue, but also 
expressing a fear that he had nothing to build upon. Mrs, Webbley stated 
that Mr. Kent was at church with the little boy on the Sunday previous to 
the murder. Mr. Saunders then asked a series of questions to which he got 
no answer: he asked the audience to make inquiries as to where Mr. Kent 
was on the Monday. Mr. Simcox said she had been sent for to lay out the 
body of the child on Saturday the 30th of June. The nurse was Coster d to 
assist, but she never came near the place. Mr. Saunders: ‘That I con- 
sider an important fact;’’ but Superintendent Foley said the nurse fre- 
quently came into the room, and kissed the dead body. A ludicrous incident 
occurred. Superintendent Foley was describing his exhaustion on the day 
of the discovery ; Mr. Saunders was eating and drinking while the i» quiry 
was going on, and took Mr. Foley’s reference to exhaustion as an a!lusion 
to the refreshment; but the Superintendent declared he meant ‘‘ no refer- 
ence to the manner in which the worthy Magistrate was employing hims-_lf.’”’ 
The inquiry was again adjourned. 

Mr. Saunders resumed on Tuesday. There was scarcely an audience, 
and the police authorities were also absent. Mrs. Orchard was called to _ 
that she had told Mr. Saunders on Saturday that she had put on her cloc 
two hours, in order to get two young men out of her publichouse on the 29th 
of June. Mrs. Parker was called; she said that Mrs, Orchard’s daughter 
came to her every morning, and sometimes evening, to know what time it 
was, John Alloway, Mr. Kent's boy, told the story about the lantern; he 
had left Road Hill house in the evening of the 29th, and did not return till 
next morning; commenced to clean the knives, when Holcombe said he 
would do them, if Alloway would clean the boots ; there were no unusual ap- 
pearances about knives or boots. Mr. Kent came, and asked if any one had 
seen Master Saville, who was lost: Mr. Kent asked if there was a constable 
near, and Alloway was told to go and fetch Urch, who lived near; Mr, 
Kent was starting for Trowbridge when Alloway returned. Mr, Weston 

yroved the finding of a piece of paper stained with blood as if a knife had 
fon drawn across it. Mallett, the butcher, got it. Mrs. Quance denied 
that three strangers were in her house on the day Constance Kent was taken 
to Devizes; they were in the house of Mrs, Holston, an invalid; she denied 
ever stating that she saw Mr. Kent in a field on the morning of the 30th, at 
five o’clock, and appealed toa Mr. Wilkins, who contradicted her. In Mra, 
Quance’s opinion, the murder was too cleverly done ever to be found out, 
unless some one **peached.’’ Morgan, the parish constable, said there was 
| a general rumour that Quance had stated he had seen Mr, Kent at five 
o'clock, but he could not trace the author of the report. Quance denied it 
tohim. Mr. West, one of the coroner's jury, complained as to the mode of 
its premature close. ‘The inquiry was again adjourned, 

Mr. Saunders’ court reopened on Wednesday; only two dozen persons 
were present, the majority of them women, Quance refused to attend 
unless summoned properly. Mr, Saunders said he was not sitting asa 
Magistrate, and would not issue summonses. He anqecus his regret to 
the young lady he mentioned on Saturday as having been seen going into 
Mr. Kent's; he was satisfied she was not the same person he had seen at 
the window, and ‘ was exceedingly sorry if the observations he had made 
had given her any pain.”” Mr. E. Austin, as amicus curiw, moved that the 
court should adjourn sine die, until the revived inquest was over. Mr. 
Saunders would follow his own course, and having ineffectually asked some 
persons present if they wished to say anything, adjourned himself till 
next day. 

Mr. Saunders recommenced proceedings on Thursday; his audience was 
small, but gradually increased. He read a number of letters, some of them 
anonymous, containing suggestions. One legal gentleman, with high testi- 
monials, offered to come and assist. Mrs. Hall, a toll-gate keeper, gave an 
account of a conversation with a gentleman, driving, on the 30th of June, 
who said he had lost a child, and asked for the policeman. A letter was 
produced from Mr, Summers, denying that he told Mr, Grover he had seen 
stains of blood in the passage of Road Hill House, The ** Court”’ was ad- 
journed till Friday. 

The Magistrates of the Trowbridge division met on Tuesday. Mr, 
Slack reported that the Attorney-General advised an application to the 
Queen’s Bench for a writ of melins inguirendum, which will revive the 
coroner’s inquest. The Magistrates ordered the application to be made, and 
also wished it to be distinctly understood they had nothing to do with Mr, 
Saunders’s proceedings. 





A poor child seven years of age, Elizabeth Malina Heppenstal, met her 
death in an awful manner, at the Folly Hall factory near Huddertield, on 
Friday week. She had gone into the yard to fill a vessel with water, an 
childlike, played with the shaft of the machine during the process of filling. 
Her clothes caught, and with every revolution of the shaft, which turmed 
eighty and one hundred times per minute, she was dashed against the wall. 
She died in a short time after she was released, Mr. John Brooke promised, 
in answer to the Jury, that the shaft should be boxed off. [But why was it 
not done before?] A verdict of Accidental Death was returued. 

Margaret Sutton, the apparent wife of John George Gowland, died in the 
Infirmary at Bradford on Friday week, She made a statement before 
death exculpating Gowland. The Jury returned a verdict of Temporary 
Insanity. 

John Batey, a slater at Blaydon, Durham, was found dead on Tuesday 
morning on the Winlaton Road, with a mark upon his forehead and a 
quantity of blood near him, suggesting that he had been murdered. 


On Tuesday afternoon, Miss Emily Entwistle, aged cighteen, was out on 
horseback attended by the groom, at Winkton, Hants; the horse on which 
she was riding suddenly shied, she was thrown off, and before assistance 
could be rendered the horse started off at full speed; Miss Entwistle’s foot 
got entangled in the stirrup, and her dress in the saddle. She was dragged 
upwards of 400 yards before the horse could be stopped; when she was 
taken up, her head and face were found literally smashed to pieces, the 
brains protruded from her head, having come in contact with the wheel of 
a cart that was near the spot at the time. 

A fatal explosion occurred at the Duffryn Deep-pit Colliery, Mountain 
Ash, South Wales, on Wednesday. The catastrophe was occasioned by the 
recklessness of some of the miners, who, as usual, it is suppose d, opened 
their lanterns. Thirteen dead bodies have been got out; it is feared that 
\ more than twice that number have perished, 
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An explosion of the apparatus for warming the church of St. seey’s, Ox- 
ford, took place on Saturday. Thirteen windows were demolished wholly 
or partially, and the seats of the Vice-Chancellor and “the Heads of 
Houses”’ destroyed and scattered. The Bishop was to have preached next 
day, and if the accident had happened during the service, the consequences 
would have been frightful. 

The Tonning steamer exploded on Saturday, about fifty miles East of 
Yarmouth, whilst stopping for a few minutes to buy fish from a fleet of 
fishing-boats by which she was surrounded. After the explosion, the fisher- 
men boarded, and found a most melancholy sight; many of the crew had 
been blown into the air, seven were missing, three were so scalded and 
bruised as to die soon after, and seven more were also severely injured, A 
Dutchman in charge of cattle on board was amongst the injured. 


IRELAND. 

The City Council of Cork have been granted leave Mr. Train to lay 
down street-tramways in certain principal streets. 

About 300 members of the brigade arrived in Dublin on Friday night 
week by special train from Cork. They were addressed in congratula- 
tory terms by the Reverend Canon Pope, who was in attendance to re- 
ceive them. They afterwards dispersed in groups of tens and twenties to 
the various lodging-houses and taverns in the neighbourhood, On Sun- 
day numbers of them paraded the principal streets, with green leaves in 
their caps, and followed by crowds, who cheered them enthusiastically. 
Some of them wore medals on their breasts, but their costume was of the 
most medley and nondescript character. A number attended mass at the 
Roman Catholic Church, Marlborough Street, where a sermon was 
preached by Dr. Cullen. Their arrival at Cork was made the occasion 
of a scries of popular demonstrations. 








The Court of Queen’s Bench was engaged on Wednesday with the case o 
the abduction cf the child Mary Matthews. Miss Margaret Aylward apf 
peared, to receive any sentence the Court might award. Her counsel- 
alleged she had done all she could to discover the child; she had no means 
of producing it. The Lord Chief Justice pronounced a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment for contempt of court, and ordered that Miss Aylward 
should pay all the costs. An application that the sentence should be car- 
ried out at Kilmainham prison was rejected, and Richmond Bridewell ordered 
= the prison, where the rules and diet are more stringent than at Kilmain- 

am. 

Thomas James M‘Robins, charged with the abduction of the Sherwoods, 
was also brought up ; he has been in custody since the 13th of June, though 
not formally committed. He entered into recognizances of 100/., and two 
sureties of 50/, each, and was sworn to answer interrogatories. ‘Two per- 
sons named O’Connor were also sworn to answer. An application was also 
made to bring up two women now in the Marshalsea for contempt, for the 
Same purpose, 

It was intimated on Wednesday that there was no accommodation for 
female prisoners in Richmond. The Court directed Miss Aylwayd to be 
brought up, in order that the prison might be changed to Kilmainham ; 
whereupon Mr. Curran gave notice that he would move for a discharge, on 
the ground that the Court had no power to vary the order, although he had 
moyed on Tuesday for that very same variance in the order, 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh was somewhat agitated this weck in its municipal elections, 
which turned upon the Annuity-tax. Under the Act, the city council 
signs bonds for 600/. each to the clergy, reimbursing themselves out of 
the police-rate. The legal profession, exempt for two centuries past, is 
now liable to payment of the tax, and it is to the honour of the profes- 
sion, that the demand is not resisted. The suburbs of Edinburgh are 
also liable. But the impossibility of evading the police-collector raised 
an outcry against the ‘ clerico-police rate,” and in some three or four of 
the city wards contests were arranged, the result of which we shall know 
in afew days. 

Mr. Caird, M.P., addressed his constituents at Stirling, on Wednes- 
day, the 31st ultimo, is tone was one of regret for the loss of the Re- 
form Bill, and the defeat of his expectation for some reduction of taxa- 
tion on the necessaries of life. He applauded the appointment of Mr. 
Wise’s committee for an inquiry into the expenditure of the Civil Ser- 
vice, which had risen from 3,700,000, in 1848, to 7,800,000/., in 1860, 
—more than double. He spoke approvingly of the French treaty. He 
endorsed Earl Grey’s speech in the Lords, warning France that, as we 
had made great sacrifices in order to create a larger trade with that 
country ; butif France made it necessary to us to keep up and increase a 
large army, we might not be able to afford the reduction. 


On the Monkland Railway, two locomotives came into collision, on Wed- 
nesday, the 31st. The fog prevented the drivers seeing each other’s ap- 
proach until within a short distance. One driver jumped off, the other was 
thrown off, and the stokers were able to save themselves. The shock was 
terrific; both engines were destroyed. [Why were two mineral traius ar* 
ranged to travel, in opposite directions, on a single line of rails >) 





Foreign aud Colonial. 


Sraurt’.—The most’ important news from France is an announce- 
ment in the Moniteur that the Government will carry into effect, from 
the Ist instant, the convention annexed to the commercial treaty, and 
that the French Government has relinquished the right of postponing 
the reduction of the duties on worked metals, machinery, &c., to the 
31st of December next, and of postponing the reduction of the duties on 
refined sugars to the Ist of October 1861. Our manufacturers have 
come back with a yery favourable impression of the fairness of the Im- 
perial Government, and a belief that France has made an immense stride 
towards free trade, in opinion as well as in fact. 

Prince Metternich had another interview with the Emperor on Satur- 
day, On receiving the news of the death of the Dowager Empress of 
Russia, the Emperor immediately telegraphed his condolences and those 
of the Empress to the Court of St. Petersburg; and the Court of the 
Tuileries, without waiting for the official sotification of her Majesty’s 
decease, went into mourning for twenty-one days. 

Marshal Magnan reviewed a brigade at Vincennes on Sunday in 
which was the 103d Regiment. It is composed of old soldiers of the 
brigade of Savoy, and Marshal Magnan gave them new colours, and 
made them a speech, in the course of which he said— 








** Soldiers! your fathers during a long time participated in our 
and in our success. They were afterwards separated from us in the da 
our misfortunes. You, their children, return to us in the glorious and 
rosperous days restored to France by Napoleon III. Welcome! Yoy are 
brot ers uniting with brothers after a long absence.” 


Gustria.—a telegram from Vienna states that Count Rechberg hag 
addressed a circular note on the Warsaw interview to the re: : 
of Austria abroad. This note states that the va of the interview 

to bind more closely the personal and friendly relations of the 
Princes present, and to concert the principles for the regulation of the: 
conduct in view of certain eventualities. Count Rechberg, without enter. 
ing upon any details as to the nature of the arrangements cong 
announces that a perfect understanding was established. He, how 
makes it clearly understood that non-intervention in the affairs of J; 
was agreed upon, and that, although anxious to support the principles of 
order and European equilibrium, the three Northern Courts wil] g 
nothing which might provoke a war. 

Count Rechberg’s circular on the occasion of the promulgation of the 
Austrian Charter has been officially published. Some sentences yjjj 
give a good idea of this peculiar document— ’ 

‘‘ The history of our country records many events, but it contains fey 
epochs comparable to the very grave situation existing at the present mo. 
ment. Never was there an epoch more agitated, or more serious questi 
to solve.”’ Of the resolutions of the Emperor, he says—‘‘ Whether 
taken together or separately, the idea will be recognized of calling upon al] 
the peoples united under the Crown to take part in the general affairs of the 
empire, as well as in the particular affairs of each country, and to create for 
this purpose constitutional dispositions which, besides consolidating the 
unity and power of the monarchy to answer the exigencies of the 
will also respond to ths special situation of the different parts of the empire, 
and to the spirit which animates their populations. .... The Austrj 
provinces of the territory of the Germanic Confederation will take from this 
day a political position, which, far from being sapuet to the duties and 
cliques of Austria in her quality of a confederated Power, will con. 
tribute in all respects to maintain and consolidate more and more the inti. 
mate connexion of those provinces with their common German country, His 
Majesty consequently entertains the firmest hope that the illustrious 
princes, his German confederates, with the personal friendship and warm 
sympathy of which his Government has received so ay | proofs which he 
cannot forget, will hail with joy the important measures y which his Ms. 
jesty has this day given new and solid bases to the political organization of 
the Monarchy.” 


Switjrrlaud.—A telegram from Berne, dated Wednesday, implies 
that the relations of France and Switzerland are not improved. ]t 
states that M. Massignac had that day presented to the President of the 
Federal Council his credentials as French Chargé d’ Affaires, ad interim, 
The Marquis de Turgot would not, it is assumed, return to his post for 
the present. 

Swrlrn.—The King closed the session on the 30th. The most 
noticeable sentence, in his gratulatory speech to the four orders, was 
this— 

** On a proposition which I made, acy have adopted a law, which applied 
conformably to the spirit that presided over its wording, and a to 
the sinsigies of perfect tolerance must satisfy the legitimate pretensions 
of liberty of conscience, hitherto denied to religious sects differing from 
our own.” 

€hina.—Very full details of the operations in China from the 12th 
to the 27th of August have been published. The official letters are from 
Lord Elgin, Mr. Parkes, Sir Hope Grant, General Michel, and Adminl 
Hope. But the best connected account was in the Zimes of Saturday. 

The allied troops left Pehtang on the 12th of August. Quitting the 
causeway leading to Tang-ku, the English right and Sir Robert Napier, 
with Armstrong guns, cavalry and infantry, floundered through a muddy 
swamp and emerged on the hard ground, Their object was to attack the 
extreme left of the Tartar position, which extended from the forts on the 
North bank of the river to Sin-ho, a village on the road to Tien-tsin. 
This flank was unguarded, the front was protected by intrenchments, 
the right rested on the forts. While the French moved upon the left and 
an English division in the centre, Napier surprised the Tartar left. The 
whole line attacked simultaneously. But the Armstrong guns did the 
business. Opening at 2000 yards, they pitched shell at the Tartar home 
with great accuracy and drove them in. The French rifled guns did 
well, but not so well as the Armstrongs. The infantry were not en 
but the Sikh cavalry on the right charged and sabred the Tartar horse. 
The Tartars fled from Sin-ho, and, abandoning their works, hi 
down the road to Tang-ku, the road to Tien-tsin being interce 
On the 13th nothing was done, but on the 14th, the canals and ditehes 
having been bridged in the night, the intrenched work at Tang-ku was 
taken. Here again the artillery played a great part. Before the actin 
a flanking battery on the opposite bank of the river was silenced, and 
party of sailors went over in a junk and spiked her guns. Then the 
artillery opened fire at 600 yards in the open, and subsequently at 35 
yards; the English on the right near the river, the French on the lef, 
between the English and the causeway. The fort guns being sileneed, 
the infantry rushed up, and the 60th Rifles, finding a dam in the ditch, 
crossed it, and sprang into the work, Lieutenant Shaw being “ first maa 
in,” A few minutes after the French also entered by the main gate, and 
the work was won. Our loss was very slight. 

There remained two forts on the north bank. While General Hop 
maintained that these were the key of the position, General Montaubat 
desired to cross the river at Sin-ho and attack the south forts from the 
rear, He actually passed some men over, but Sir Hope Grant p 
assuming the responsibility of the issue. Six days were spent at 9 
rations. Bridges and roads were constructed, batteries were built, 
heavy guns and ammunition were brought up from Pebtang. 
mirals also brought up a force of gunboats to engage the lower fort. On 
the 21st, the English being now on the left, the fight began, eac 
reciprocally supporting the other. Again the fire of our batterics pm 
duced most destructive effects, and rendered it impossible for the Chiner 
gunners, who fought with great determination, to stand to their oa. 
The 44th and 67th were ordered to storm. They rushed up to the 
but the ladder bridges proved too heavy, and could not be oo! 
The ditches were deep, full of water, and strewn with stakes. ; 
diers stood up to the waist in water, firing at the enemy. At leng®, 
Lieutenant Rogers got across on to the berm or ledge running round 
works, and others followed. The French, with light Samboo bridges 
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supported by coolies, who stood chin deep in water to sustain them, also 
on to the berm, and some of the 67th scrambled over with them. 
Then ensued an exciting scene. The officers attempted to mount by 
dimbing up to the embrasures. The French planted their ladders; they 
thrown down ; but at length Jean Fauchard, a drummer, got over, 
and Lieutenant Rogers, who had been most active, was over almost at 
game time, The troops poured after, Captain Prynne sitting astride 
the wall, helping men over. Ensign Chaperin, of the 67th, raced with 
q French soldier up the ramp of the cavalier. Knocked down by a ball, 
he rose again and was first up, planting on the cavalier the flag of the 
67th, oad falling wounded a second time. The fort was now won, No- 
thing could exceed the cordial rivalry of the French and English, and 
Hope frankly acknowledges how bravely our allies fought. 
The lower North fort was captured without firing a shot, and soon 
the Southern forts surrendered at discretion. Sang-ho-lin-sin, the 
der, fled with a few horse to Pekin. The ships came up, and 
goon cleared out the stakes and booms in the river, opening a passage for 


gunboats. : , 
‘As the Chinese had all along shown a strong desire to treat, it was 
ined to meet the Imperial Commissioners at Tien-tsin. The 
Plenipotentiaries, with a force of soldiers, arrived there on the 26th. 
-fuh, Governor of Chi-li, and Kweiliang, were named Commission- 
as. Lord Elgin was of opinion that the Emperor desired peace, but had 
not made up his mind to concede the demands of the Allies. There is no 

j to show that hostilities were suspended. ‘There was, in fact, 

to fight. The people helped to haul the gunboats up the river, 
god readily brought in provisions, and the officials at Tien-tsin undertook 
tosupply the force while there. 

So the matter stands. The intelligence breaks off without telling us 
whether Lord Elgin and Baron Gros would negotiate at Tien-tsin or 
march to Pekin. 

This brief campaign demonstrated the great superiority of the Arm- 
strong gun. It was placed in the battle-field sound and effective ; it did 
ery diy its fire was extremely accurate; and the soldiers are evidently 


in love with it. 





Pisrellanevous. 


The Berwick Election Commissioners met again on Tuesday. Mr. 
Disraeli was first examined. He gave an account of bis acquaintance 
with Alexander Brodie, whose case he thought a hard one, and said that 
Brodie should have some small place under Government. Brodie intro- 
duced himself, and told Mr. Disraeli the story of his ill-usage. After 
the formation of Lord Derby’s Government, Brodie wrote to Mr. Dis- 
reli, who directed some small place to be given him. He did not get 
the office of Sergeant-saddler, because it was found unsafe to employ 
him; there was no imputation on his moral character, “ I afterwards 
saw Brodic, but always in the street, with one exception; he had else- 
where got a situation of 200’. a year.” Brodie used to accost Mr. Dis- 
raeli in the street, even when the Chancellor was in the company of 
others, but only made an impression that he had an infirmity: he would 
take off his hat and bow to Mr. Disraeli and say, ‘‘ There is a man who 
is my friend,” with other extravagant language. Brodie was continually 
at Downing Street; and the people there wished to place him under the 
surveillance of the police, but Mr. Disraeli peremptorily desired nothing 
of the sort to be done. Brodie was simply troublesome, but quite harm- 
less, Mr. Disraeli met Brodie one evening in the corridor of the House ; 
Brodie took off his hat and said, “ I must have a word with you on a 
matter of life and death ; what I have to say is of the greatest conse- 
quence to Mr. Earle.” The corridor is the last place in the world for a 
secret conversation. Brodie said he could be of no use to Mr. Earle; 
Mr. Disraeli referred him to Mr. Earle; Brodie said he had been to Mr. 
Rose, who would not sce him: he asked for a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Disraeli wrote a little memorandum addressed to Mr. 
Rose, asking for a hearing to Brodie. The whole of the circumstances 
would have passed from Mr. Disraeli’s memory had it not been for a 
letter he received proposing to withdraw the Frome petition if Mr. 
Nicoll was not indicted for conspiracy. It is utterly false to say that 
Mr. Rose would give money to Brodic, to go to Berwick and get votes. 


Brodie once rushed out from some ruins in Downing Street in an excited | 


state, and said Rose would not see him. Mr, Disraeli then desired the 
ice to have an eye upon Brodie, and prevent his dogging him. Mr. 
israeli was anxious for Mr. Earle’s suecess; Mr. Earle had stipulated 
om accepting the secretaryship, that he should not be prevented having a 
wat, “ It is a moot point whether a secretary should be in Parliament 
ornot; but I did not wish to stand in the way of any young man’s 
career.” Mr. Disraeli did not interfere about the Berwick barracks ; he 
teferred the mattcr to the War Office. The Government sent commis- 
sioners to inspect all the northern barracks, and Mr, Earle made “a little 
ish” about it: it was “ a venial offence,” 
General Peel was examined as to the reoccupation of the barracks, 
engineer of the district reported in favour of the occupation. He 
Was not induced to interfere on account of the election, but solely from 
the report. Mr. Rose gave a narrative of his interviews with Brodie, 
who made a bad impression upon him by his excitement of manner and 
ence of spirits. Brodie wished to 4 employed at Frome against 
Mr. Nicoll. The Frome petition was withdrawn by Mr. Nicoll on two 
ms, First, that Lord E. Thynne should declare that Mr. Nicoll 
had acted as a gentleman. Secondly, that Mr. Disraeli would refrain 
proceedings, The last condition was utterly incomprehensible, ex- 
eept in connexion with Brodie. Mr. Rose also explained the circum- 
stances of the withdrawal of the Berwick petition; it was a compro- 
mise to save one seat. Mr. Baker, the liberel agent, also explained the 
He sent a person down to Berwick, who discovered that 
sixty-two persons had been paid 2/. each. A list was handed in, Captain 
was called, and proved that he paid 100/. to M‘Gall in March 
1859. He had also given him 50/. in 1858, but M‘Gall did not think that 
sufficient for his trouble. He did not wish the moncy spent in bribery, 
but distributed in charity without regard to the objects being voters. 
M Gall was called, but did not appear. Mr. Fluker, his solicitor, pro- 
duced a letter from him, bearing the Dover post-mark, which expressed a 
that he would be out of England ere it reached its destination ; he 
that that he was browbeaten by the Chicf Commissioner, and 
it was intended to commit him for his loss of memory. 





Mr. Edward Ellice, Member for Coventry, writes to the Mayor of 
that town, from Brechin Castle, on the 3lst of October, in reply to an 
application for his intercession with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the subject of the Paper-duty as applied toCoventry. Mr. Ellice refuses 
to interfere; he cannot see in what way he “can bring reason or influ- 
ence to bear on Mr, Gladstone.” The French treaty was made to satisfy 
the exigencies of particular Members of the Cabinet and their connexions ; 
the conduct of the Cabinet on finance has been inconsistent ; they con- 
cealed the expenditure upon fortifications and the Chinese war, which 
were obvious to all the world. Mr. Ellice voted against the alteration of 
the Customs-duties on paper, and although he knows of no greater cala- 
mity than the weakening of Lord Palmerston’s power and authority at 
this moment, not even that calamity will induce him to support a vast 
and speculative system of Finance next session, 





The Master Cutler of Sheffield forwarded the Address of the Company 
of Cutlers in Hallamshire, by post, to Lord Palmerston ; it was intend 
for presentation at Wentworth, Lord Palmerston’s reply regrets his 
inability to meet the Cutlers; he adds—‘“ It ought always to be the 
study of every man charged with the responsibility of duties in the 
public service so to act as to deserve the good opinion and approbation 
of his fellow-countrymen. and it must always be the most highly-prized 
reward of his labours to find that this object has been attained.” 

Lord Palmerston was presented, in town, on Tuesday, by a deputation, 
with the address intended for presentation at Wakefield. 


The Convocation of the prelates and clergy of the province of Can- 
terbury stands prorogued by Royal writ until Friday, the 4th of 
January, 1861, 





The Count de Persigny left Paris for London on Thursday, the invi- 
tation to the Lord Mayor’s banquet having been transmitted to him by 
Lord John Russell. The statement made in the public journals, that the 
Ambassadors in London determined not to attend the dinner in conse- 
quence of the present state of polities, is incorrect. 

The remains of the late Earl of Dundonald will be buried on Wed- 
nesday next in Westminster Abbey, where they will fitly repose. 


Mr. Thomas Wrigley writes to the Zimes, taking his text from the 
Helmshore accident, upon the means of prevention of Railway accidents 
in general. Concluding a long letter on Thursday, Mr. Wrigley suggests 
legislation to procure :— 

1. An uniform description of signals to be used throughout the —_ 
dom. 2. The signals should “speak” one uniform language, whi 
should always be used in the affirmative. 3. No train to move without 
a break van of a proportionate weight to the weight of carriage. 4, A 
means of communication between the driver and the guard, 5, No 
train to pass a first-class station at more than ten miles an hour, 
6. When there is only a single line of rails, no trains to cross cach other, 





We have heard what we can scarcely believe, that an historian of long 
note, taking an interest in one of the candidates at a recent military 
examination, has been indiscreet enough to address a letter to each of the 
examiners, calling their attention to the claims for consideration which 
that candidate might be supposed to derive from the social position and 
wealth of his family. We are surprised, putting aside all other considera- 
tions as completely as this eminent historian appears to have done, that he 
should not have been aware that, as the cancidates are only known by 
number and not by namic to the examiners, his good offices thus exerted must 
necessarily prove fruitless.— Zines. 


The Empress of Austria, who is suffering from illness, is going to Madeira, 
and will be conveyed in a British man-of-war, 

A report as to the dangerous illness of Lord St. Leonards is incorrect; he 
is in the enjoyment of his usual health. 

The announcement of the contemplated marriage between the Princess 
Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt is premature, 

‘General de Montauban,” says the Journal du Havre, ‘has, it is said, 
been named a senator, as a reward for the skill he displayed in preparing 
and executing the attack on the Chinese positions,” 

A letter from Vienna says—*‘ Messrs. Roebuck and Lever have had the 
honour of dining with the Archduke Ferdiuand Maximilian at Miramare,” 

The Honourable and Reverend Mr, Neville was appointed Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, on Monday, for the ensuing academi- 
cal year. - 

The Ordinary of Newgate, the Reverend John Davis, is appointed Lord 
Mayor's Chaplain for Mr. Alderman Cubitt’s term of ofilce, 


The Earl of Aberdeen has recovered from his recent severe illness, 

Lady Dufferin left, a few days ago, to visit her son, Lord Dufferin, the 
British Commissioner in Syria. Lord Dufferin was suffering from fever, 
but according to the last accounts received this week, he was in a fair way 
of recovery. 

Sir Charles Napier died on Tuesday at his residence in Hampshire, follow- 
ing in death his brother admiral, Dundonald, within a week. Sir Charles 
was born at Merchistoun Hall, Stirlingshire, on the 6th of March, 1786. 
He was descended from that Napier who invented logarithms, Enterin 
the navy at thirteen, Charles Napier saw active service in the days o 
Nelson in the North Sea, Mediterranean, and West Indies. He had his 
thigh broken in an action with a French corvette of 22 guns, and he 
ylanted the standard of Old England on Fort St. Edward in the attack on 

lartinique. He assisted Cochrane in chasing three French ships and cap- 
turing one of them, a seventy-four. Next, he went to the Peninsula, where 
he saw campaigning on land with his cousina, the other Sir Charles, George, 
and William Napier. After fourteen years inaction, he embarked in the 
service of the Portuguse, and vanquished the fleet of Don Miguel. 
1839, he was appointed second in command, under Admiral Stopford, in 
the Mediterranean. His deeds at Sidon, Beyrout, and Acre are well known. 
He was next placed in command of the Channel fleet, and worked out some 
reforms; but he made himself obnoxious to Ministers on account of his 
personalities. His career in the Baltic is well known. Sir Charles repre- 
sented Southwark in Parliament, and was one of the notabilities of the 
Commons. 

The oldest metropolitan literary publisher, Mr. Henry Butterworth, of 
Fleet Street, died on Friday week, in his seventy-sixth year. 

Madame George Sand is dangerously ill, at her country-house rendered 
celebrated by her writings—Nohant. 
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All the Russian nobility and gentry now staying in London attended 
Divine service at the Russian Chapel on Sunday last. The chapel was hung 
in deep mourning, in honour of the late Dowager — igo of Russia, and a 
solemn service was read by the Reverend Mr. Poppoff. 


The subscription to perpetuate the memory of Dean Peacock of Ely, 
amounts to 3565/. It has been determined to apply the sum in the further 
adornment of the “ancient and beautiful house,” the Ely Cathedral, with 
which the fondest associations of Dr. Peacock were connected. 

Some years ago, an appeal was made for subscriptions to build an English 
church at Naples ; . isin hand for the purpose. The chapel wardens of 
the English congregation waited on General Garibaldi to ask his permission 
to build on the 23d ultimo. Garibaldi said nothing, but took up his pen, 
and wrote—“ Grateful for the efficacious and generous sympathy of the 
English, the Dictator thinks this a very small return to make for so many 
services received from them in the support of the noble cause of the Italians. 
Not only is permission granted to erect a church within the limits of the 
capital to persons who worship the same God as the Italians, but the Eng- 
lish are requested to accept as a national gift the small spot of ground re- 


quired for the pious object for which they desire to use it. 


The Court Journal says that an important addition to the prerogatives of 
the Crown will shortly be made by the institution of a new Order of Knight- 
hood by her Majesty as Queen of the Indies. We are not aware that all the 
rules and institutes of the Order are complete; but we believe they will be 
so framed that the native Indian subjects of her Majesty, and her European 
subjects serving in that empire, will be united in one common bond, as 
knights of the same order, 

Baron Marochetti’s statue of Richard of the Lion Heart is up in Old 
Palace Yard. 

The marble bust of Alexander von Humboldt, by David of Angers, has 
just been purchased for the Louvre, at an auction in Berlin, at a cost of 

500 francs. 

There is to be a grand exhibition of Italian pictures in Florence next 
summer, in aid of which the chief Italian cities are to contribute large sums 
of money. 

The births registered in London last week were 956 boys and 912 gilrs ; 
1868 children. In the ten corresponding weeks of 1850-’9 the average was 
1617, showing an increase of 51. London is healthy; the deaths only 
amounted to 1049 last week: the average on the ten previous years was 
1179; a decrease of 130. ke 

Mr. Pickering, a city official, has ‘prepared some very valuable statistics 
as to City crimes and offences—6154 persons have been proceeded against 
summarily during the past year ; 5174 males ; 977 females; of whom 4172 
males and 646 females were convicted. Out of these convictions, 3240 were 
fines, 2 were whipped, 247 ordered to find bail; 38 being deserters, were 
handed over to the military and naval authorities, and the rest were im- 
prisoned for periods from 14 days to 6 months; 893 indictable offences were 
committed; the number of persons arrested was 569—444 males and 125 
females ; 265 males and 37 females were committed for trial. The City 
Police establishment costs 47,7227. 4s. 2¢. for the year. In the Metropolis 
at large, exclusive of the City, the aggregate number of crimes was 11,195; 
4864 persons were committed for trial. The number of known thieves at 
large is estimated at 2765. 

ungerford Bridge goes to Clifton; the capital is all subscribed except 
6000/., and the purchase has been completed. This great engineering work 
will, therefore, not be lost by the entrance of the South-Eastern Railway at 
Charing Cross. 

Garibaldi is regularly in the habit of visiting his wounded in the hospi- 
tals ; his visits do more to heal than plasters and bandages, even the dying 
revive when he appears. At one of his late visits, he sat down and stroked 
the fevered head of a dying Venetian, and asked what he could do for him ? 
“*Don’t forget my country !’’ was the reply of the youth whose hours were 
numbered on earth, but whose last thoughts included his native land, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY MoRNING, 

There has been some hubbub this week respecting a projected excur- 
sion of Volunteers to Paris, A Mr. Klotz-Rowsell uaeeel that Volun- 
teers should go in uniform with arms and be reviewed by the Emperor 
—brigaded with the French troops, and so on. The man had the im- 

udence to write to the Emperor. Of course he got a civil reply—the 

mperor would be polite, but the military part of the proposal was in- 
admissible. Rowsell applied to our own authorities, but got no en- 
couragement from them. The public took up the matter, and denounced 
the whole scheme as vicious and ridiculous. For our parts, we hold that 
Volunteers have no right to go and parade their uniforms abroad, and 
those ought to be sent to Coventry who do so. The French would 
never understand that the visit was not intended as an insult or a de- 
fiance, and would treat the visitors accordingly. Ilas Mr. Rowsell any 
pecuniary interest in the matter ? 

The Independance Belge publishes a remarkable letter from Berlin+ 
upon a point arising out of the Warsaw conferences, which, if correctly 
gtated, is of great import. The writer says— 

“The political world here is occupied with an incident of the Warsaw 
meeting, the signification of which cannot be overlooked. It will be re- 
membered that the Emperor Alexander, before the conference met, had ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Napoleon a letter destined to reassure him on the 
character of the interview, and on its eventual results, That letter was a 
reply to another letter which the Emperor Alexander had previously re- 
ceived from the Emperor of the French, 

















**The Emperor Napoleon, it seems, wrote a second letter to the Emperor 
Alexander while the conference was taking place at Warsaw. He first | 
thanks the Emperor for the pacific assurances he has given him; then, | 
turning to the attairs of Italy, he is said to have expressed his regret at re- | 
cent events, which it was not in his power to prevent. 

** As regards the eventualities of the future, it would result from the | 
Imperial letter that, if Sardinia were attacked, France would hold herself | 
bound to defend her; but if, on the contrary, Sardinia should attack Aus- | 
tria, France would abstain from taking part in the struggle, on the condi- | 
tion, however, that Austria should Jodenn that, whatever might be the | 
issue of the war, the Villafranca preliminaries should be respected.” \ 

From this it follows that, if the Italians could be got to attack 
Venetia, France could come in, and arrange with Austria that beautiful 
scheme of a confederation to which it is plain the Imperial mind still 
clings. It is, therefore, more necessary than ever that the Italians 
should grow as strong as possible, and keep within the boundaries they 
have won, 





Prince Alfred landed from the Euryalus at Pl mouth on Fnia — 
his return from the Cape of Good Hope, and at cans started of be 
way to Windsor Castle. Two vessels, supposed to be the Hon. 
having the Prince of Wales on board, and the Ariadne, were seen 
sing up off the bill of Portland during the night. Pu 


The Lord Mayor's annual progress from the City to Westminster took 
lace yesterday. The novelty in the procession was the appearance of 
Bodies of riflemen. There was also a posse of “ men in armour,” 
Up till the moment of going to press, no reports of the banquet were tp 
be obtained. 


We are happy to sce from the Gazette of last night that the Queen has 
= orders for the appointment of Lieutenant-General Sir James 
srant, K.C.B., Commanding her Majesty’s Military Forces in China, to 
be Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. 

Her Majesty has also given orders for the appointment of Vice-Ag. 
miral James Hope, C.B., Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s Nayg 
Forces in the East Indies and China, to be a Knight-Commander of the 
Order. 


We regret to learn that Mr. J. W. Parker, junior, of the well-know, 
publishing firm in West Strand, died yesterday morning. 


The Royal Geographical Society, will meet on Monday the 12th i 
at half-past eight p.m. at Burlington House, Piccadilly; when the fol. 
lowing papers will be read—1. “ Australia,” Proposed Exploration ip 
North West Australia under Mr. F. Gregory, FRGS, &e.; 2, 
“* Africa,” Letters from the East African Expedition, under Captain J, 9, 
Speke, F.R.G.S., &e. 





MARKET. 
Srock ExcuancE, FRmpay Arreryooy, 

The Bank Directors have at length raised the rate of discount from 4, a 
which it had stood since the 24th of May, to 44 per cent : it had been expeetedin 
many quarters that 1 per cent would have been resolved upon, but the meg. 
sure seems to have been adequate to existing circumstances, and a degree of 
firmness was afterwards experienced in the Money Market which had not 
been felt for some time. Consolsadvanced nearly } per cent. It isa remark. 
able, circumstance, that whenever a rise in the rate of interest is ex 
quotations are depressed, and sales of stock are pressed upon the market, but 
it frequently happens that immediately upon the measure being resolved 
upon, ademand sets in and prices advance; this was especially the case 
yesterday. The discount houses have raised their allowance on deposits to 
3} per cent on Money at call, and 3} with fewer days to run. 

This has been settling week in Consols, and the chief business up t 
yesterday was in connexion therewith ; there are however some very large 
accounts open for December by parties who have operated in anticipation of 
a recovery of the half-yearly dividend. Consols for Money opened on Mon- 
day, 93 934, and for December, 934 93}. After the alteration yesterday in 
the rate, the quotation improved to $33 buyers; there has since been a 
slight reaction, and the closing figure this afternoon is 933 buyers. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents, 91} S14 5 India Stock has been negotiated at 
223}, Bank Stock at 232, and Exchequer Bills at 3 dis. India Five per 
Cents are 1034 1033. 

The Foreign Market has been characterized this week by great firmnes, 
and, although there has not been any great alteration in the prices, still 
from the continued inquiry there is every indication of an advance setting 
in; the scarcity of stock on the Market, and the near approach of the half 
year, when most of the dividends are due, have drawn public attention to 
this Market, many of the stocks ruling at very low figures. The following 
are the latest in some of the leading—Grenada Active, 15} 16); Grenada 
Deferred, 5} 6; Venezuela, 22 23; Venezuela Deferred, il 12; Mexican 
heavy, 22 22}; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 944 954; Peruvian 
Three per Cent, 73} 74}; Ditto Four-and-a-half per Cent Dollar Bonds, 
82 84; Ditto Uribarren, 82 84; Victor Emmanuel and Sardinian Bonds are 
both in demand, the former at 9697; and the latter at 85 86; Brazilian, 
88 89 ; Russian, 94.95; Turkish Six per Cent, 71 72; Ditto New, 574 58}; 
Chilian Six per Cent, 102 104; Russian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 949; 
Spanish Three per Cent, 49 49}; Ditto Certificates, 6 6}. 

The Railway Share Market has again been active, a good deal of bnsiness 
having been transacted every day. The last prices show an alteration in 
most undertakings, but after considerable daily fluctuations the final change 
is not very material. Midland leaves off 1333 1333; Great Western, 73} 
733; London and North-Western, 1003 1003; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
1004 1003; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 29} 292; Chester and Holy- 
head, 524 53; Caledonian, 924 923; London and Brighton, 114} 11}; 
South-Eastern and Dover, 81} 81}; Great Northern, 114 115; Ditto A 
Stock, 115 117; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 46} 46}. 

The French Market has likewise been very active, caused principally by 
the improvement on the Paris Bourse. Lombardo-Venetian Shares have 
risen to par # prem., and Paris and Lyons to 36 36} ex div. ; Paris and 
Strasbourg, 26} 263; Namur and Liege, 778; Sambre and Meuse, 5h 6. 
Grand Trunk of Canada Shares have beea pressed down to 20} 21}, owing 
to the unfavourable intelligence brought over by the Africa ; at one time the 
excitement was equal to a panic. Great Western of Canada Shares, ll} 
11}; this is slightly tirmer den they have been. 


The discount houses have raised the rate of interest ; 3} per cent on call, 
33} with seven days’ notice. } 

The prospectus of a cotton company is issued in Manchester, capital 
100,C00/., in 1007. shares. The directory is composed of great names in 
Manchester, and is headed by Mr. Bazley, M.P. The object is to develop 
the cotton field at Dharwar, in the Bombay Presidency. 

An estimate is published of the taxable wealth of the repudiating state of 
Mississippi; it is stated at 150 millions sterling. The other repudiating 
states of Nichijan, Florida, and Arkansas are also accumulating wealth. 

The London Discount Company have issued a balance-sheet — 
to the meeting called for the 20th instant, to consider the expediency # 
winding-up. The assets amount to 2,164,636/., against liabilities (inela- 
ding the paid-up capital, 178,2357.) of 2,142,464/. A surplus is thus shown 
of 18,5197., besides 3,553/7. reserved fund, but among the assets are ove 
bills to the amount of 44,465/., on which a loss of 25,000/. is suspected to 
be sustained. There is also an item of 4294/. for rebate of interest, and 
hence an actual deficiency is created of 7222/. It is believed, however, that 
many of the present proprietary bought their shares at a heavy discount. 

Two failures in Scotland are announced ; Mr. James Burill of Kirkealdy, 
and Messrs. Noble Norice and Co., of Dundee and New York. The liabil- 
ties of the latter are 45,000/. 

Smith, Patient, and Smith, one of the bankrupt leather houses, came be- 
fore the Court on Thursday. The accounts filed commence with a defici 
of 25,6557. on the Ist of January, 1858, and end with debts 206,544/., | 
assets only 32,092/. at the bankruptcy, The assignees asked and obtala! 
an adjournment, 


MONEY 
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Letters to the Editor. 
CRUELTY TO HORSES, 

Sin—The cruelties to horses committed in the veterinary schools in Paris 
have, more than once, been exposed in English journals, and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has exerted itself in making remon- 
strances. Hitherto, however, no advance has been made in stopping these 

‘ousting atrocities. The case is the more cagrerete. Ronates thirty years 

>, the French were far defore us in point of humanity to the brute crea- 
fon and an eminent Scotch physician (Dr. Thompson of Edinburgh), then 
called public attention to the superiority of the | ractice of the Parisian 
schools in this respect over our own. Is it possible, 1 would ask, for us 
now to bring English feeling to bear on this subject, so as to arouse the 
dormant indignation of our neighbours against the hideous cruelties prac- 
‘sed at present unrebuked among them ? . : : 

The following letter from the venerable Mary Somerville, will, I believe, 
be read with interest. Few will surely fail to sympathize with the feelings 
which, in the eightieth year of her honoured life, this noble woman ex- 


presses with all the energy of youth. 


(Copy.) 
“ La Spezzia, Piemonte, 24th October 1860, 

“To whom can I apply for aid in a case of unparalicled cruelty but to 

my most dear friend, who are full of compassion for everything that 
ives? I want you to interest every one you think can be of use, in ex- 
ing to public indignation the merciless cruelties that are daily inflicted 
on horses in the veterinary schools in France. A letter we received today 
gives a description of the heartless monsters, whose very existence is a dis- 
grace to mankind, and that, too, in a country boasting of the highest civili- 
zation, They keep the miserable animals for many days under torture, and 
do not even kill them at last, but leave them to die a lingering death. I 
am sure the English public would be shocked beyond measure if they only 
knew what is going on. I have written to my son, to my friend Lord 
Brougham, and to Professor Owen, I know you will do all in your power, 
and my principal reason for’ saying so much, is the fear that it may 
not have yet come to your knowledge. I wrote a long letter to you a few 
days ago, so I will only say what you well know, that I am ever your at- 

tached and affectionate friend. Mary SoMERvILue.”’ 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c. F. M 

PRESERVATION OF STONE, 

6th November, 1860. 

Srr—On reading your article of last Saturday, on ‘* The Decay of Archi- 
tectural Sculpture, an idea occurred to me, so simple that I can hardly 
suppose that it has not been suggested before, and rejected as valueless. If 
not, I would submit it to your readers, with your permission. Why should 
not paint be used to preserve stone from the destructive effects of the Lon- 
don atntosphere ?.. ‘* Goth,’’ I have no doubt I shall be called by architects 
of either school. And, certainly, there is no comparison between the appear- 
ance of a painted surface, and the honest face of genuine stone. But some- 
thing of appearance must be sacrificed (I suppose, even by the remedies 

tried), when it is a question of preserving the actual existence of the 
stone itself, The more elaborate stonework, when it decays, will be renew- 
able only at immense cost : paint can be renewed at once, when necessary ; 
and the form at least of the stone is preserved perfect. 

Similarly, I would save the beautiful, but perishing, frescoes of the in- 
terior with varnish. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, and constant reader, 
Gorn. 
BIRTHA, 

On the 27th of October, at 2, Berkeley Place, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel H. 
W. Norman, C.B., of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at The Cloisters, Windsor, the Wife of Dr. Elvey, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Summer Hill, near Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, the Wife of the 
Reverend Jacob Clements, Vicar of Gainsborough and Piecbendary of Lincoln, of a 
daughter. 

On the 3lst, at Bath, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable H. M. 
Monckton, Third Light Dragoons, of a son. 

On the Ist of November, at Sutton, near Hull, the Wife of Captain Randolph, of 
H.M.S, Cornwallis, of a daughter. 

a the 6th, at 10, Southwick Crescent, the Wife of Money Wigram, junior, Esq., 
ason, 
On the 6th, at Wrotham Park, the Countess of Strafford, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 31st of October, at St. Margaret's Westminster, the Reverend John Fisher 
Hodgson, Vicar of Horsham, Sussex, to Hannah Aun, Widow of the late Noah 
Robert Young, Esq., of Hertford, and younger daughter of the late William John- 
stone, Esq , of Bishop's Stortford, Herts. 

On the lst of November, at the Parish Church, Mangotsficld, Rowley Y. Lloyd, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, and son of the late Rear-Admiral Lloyd, K.IIL., F.R.S., to 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of John J. Nevins, Esq., of Cleve Dale, Gloucestershire. 

On the Ist, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Very Reverend William Goode, D.D., Dean of Ripon, to Katherine 
Isabella, second daughter of the late Honourable William Cust. 

On the Ist, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Colonel J. Thornton Grant, C.B., 
of H.M, Royal Irish Regiment, to Mary Rosanna, eldest daughter of T. Blair, Esq., 
4%, Queen’s Gardens, Hyde Park, and granddaughter of the late General Sir Robert 
Blair, K.C.B. 

On the 6th, at Crowcombe, Somerset, Coventry Warrington Carew, Esq., of The 
Cottage, Croweombe, second son of the late Thomas G. W. Carew, Esq. of Crow- 
tombe Court, to Rosetta Anne, eldest daughter of William Hotham, Esq., of Upton, 
Bucks, and granddaughter of the late Admiral Sir William Hotham, G.C.B. 

On the 9th, at the Parish Church of King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, the Reve- 
rend Vaughan Simpson Fox, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and of Stanley St. 

ard’s, to Emily Frances, youngest daughter of the Reverend Samuel Lloyd, 
M.A., of Stanley Hall, formerly Vicar of Horsley, and granddaughter of the late 
Vice-Admiral Young, of Barton-end House. 
) DEATHS, 

On the 12th of October, on board the Seine, off St. Thomas, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cleland Cumberlege, H.B.M.’s Consul at Tampico, second son of Joseph Cumber- 

» Esq., of Bombay. 

On the 23d, at Honfleur, in Normandy, David W. Fraser, Esq., late of Calcutta, 
and of the Indian Uncovenanted Service. 

On the 27th, in his sixty-ninth year, C. TH. Cruttwell, Esq., upwards of forty 
Years Master of Hales Free Grammar School, Hertford. 

the 29th, the Reverend D. A. de Sola, upwards of forty years Senior Minister 
to the Congregation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London. 

On the Ist of November, at his residence, 15, Cambridge Place, Clifton, the 
Reverend Edward Carus Wilson, M.A., late viear of Crosby Ravensworth, West- 
moreland, aged sixty-five. 

On the 2d, at 43, Rutland Gate, in his fifty-sixth year, Edmund Jerningham, Esq. 
1 On the 2d, at Heston, the Reverend Barrington James Trimmer, domestic chap- 
ain to his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, in the fifty-first year of his age. 

, On the 3d, at his residence, 8, Cavendish Square, Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq., 
in the Seventy-sixth year of his age. 

the 3d, at Edinburgh, aged seventy-two, the Baroness Anna Catharina de 
Reede @ Oudtshoorn, relict of James Dunbar, Esq., formerly of H.M.’s Twenty- 
Mochnas*t Dragoons, and youngest son of the late Sir George Dunbar, Bart., of 


On the ith, at Dawlish, Eleanor Beatrice, infant daughter of Rear-Admiral 

homas Henderson, 

On the Sth, at Islington, John Whitehead, Esq,, many years her Majesty's Con- 
at Archangel, - 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ITALIA UNITA! 
Lorp Jonn Russet1’s despatch to Sir James Hudson has appeared 
most opportunely to convince continental Europe that England is 
on the side of those who work and fight for an united Italy. 

A month ago we were favoured with the despatch of the 31st of 
August, and it could not be expected that continental nations 
would see that the Minister had only given good advice in an un- 
happy form. The object of that despatch, it is apparent, was to 
prevent the Cabinet of Turin from giving Austria an advantage in 
the game by imitating her own policy in 1859, and beginning a 
war which England could not and which France would not have 
—_ rted. This may be pleaded in extenuation of a missive 
published without the context, but it does not excuse either the 
pedantic form or the obscure and menacing language. Lord John 

tussell has now set himself and England right with the European 

public, by promptly giving to the world a despatch which, we are 
free to assume, had not only, in its ultimate shape, the sanction 
of the Queen, but substantially the sanction of the full Cabinet, 
at the sitting on the 20th. We may, therefore, accept it as the 
deliberate verdict of the Government upon most momentous tran- 
sactions affecting the destiny of Italy and the peace of Europe. 

Nor is it unimportant, in estimating the value of this document 
as a political demonstration, to be mindful of the date it bears, 
A whole series of condemnations had been passed upon the Go- 
vernment of Turin for the part it had Bre in the Roman 
States, and the part it was about to play in Naples. On 
the very day when our Cabinet met in Downing Street, the 
Emperor of Russia formally received his brother of Austria in 
Warsaw. All the Powers, at least all the Potentates, who had 
censured Count Cavour and Victor Emmanuel were there, except 
one, the French Emperor. Continental Europe, with more or less 
asperity in its demeanour, had arrayed itself against Italy, for 
Count Cavour and Victor Remesedl and Garibaldi are Italy, 
Moreover, the French Emperor had withdrawn his Minister, and 
the Russian Emperor had withdrawn his entire Legation from 
Turin; while the Prince Regent of Prussia, through M. de 
Schleinitz, had scolded the Italian Government, but had done 
nothing more. Nor did the signs of hostility end here. Austria 
augmented her army of occupation in Venetia until it assumed 
the proportions of an army on a war footing, and — her out- 
posts in the strategical positions retained by the Treaty of Zurich 
beyond the Po; while France promptly reinforced her army of 
occupation in the Roman States, refused to recognize the blockade 
of Gaeta, refused to permit a naval attack upon Gaeta, and ordered 
that a fourth battalion should be added to every regiment in the 
French army. ‘These are facts that indicate a serious uncertainty 
in the relations of foreign Powers inter se, but they indicate also 
a decided hostility to the formation of a free and independent 
Italy. 

Under these circumstances, what should England say or do ? 
Should she also abandon Italy? Should her Government be re- 
served while the other great Powers directed their heaviest artil- 
lery upon the Court of Turin? Notso. It was unfortunate that 
the despatch of August 31 had been, and was so liable to be, mis- 
understood. That error,—the error of writing obscurely and 
threateningly, must not be repeated. Whether the Warsaw 
meeting succeeded or failed, whether the Powers intended much 
or nothing by their manifestations of displeasure, it did not be- 
come England to hold her tongue. When all were hostile, even 
those who had affected a disinterested friendship for Italy, it was 
not for us to shrink back. And thus it is most opportune, most 
fortunate, that, precisely when Italy is deserted, England, with- 
out reserve and without equivocation, should no longer withhold 
the expression of her opinion. 

It is for this reason that Lord John Russell’s despatch of 
October 27, possesses a peculiar value over | ordinary declara- 
tion in favour of Italy. Austria, France, Prussia and Russia 
have severely condemned the Italian policy. But the British 
Government ‘‘ can see no sufficient ground for the severe censure 
with which Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia have visited the 
acts of the King of Sardinia,” and, at this critical moment, does 
not hesitate to say so. This it is which stamps the despatch al- 
most with the character of an event. Instead of censuring a 
people struggling for Jight and freedom, ‘‘ her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will turn their eyes rather to the gratifying prospect of a 
people building up the edifice of their liberties, and consolidatin 
the work of their independence amid the sympathies and g 
wishes of Europe.” ‘ 

Such language does not admit of any misinterpretation. It is 
consistent with the facts, it isin harmony with our own history 
and our own policy from the earliest periods, and it is warranted 
by public law. If Victor Emmanuel were the head of a forei 

ower, if the people who dwell in Piedmont, in Lombardy, in the 
ean teg in Tuscany were not Italians, but strangers to the 
Neapolitans, still Victor Emmanuel, solicited by the Neapolitans, 
would be warranted by public law in carrying an armed force to 
decide their private quarrel with their sovereign. William of 
Orange helped the English Whigs, and while it is easy to sneer 
at this great historical precedent, it is impossible to destroy its 
validity. There is this potential fact lying at the basis of our 
liberties, and there is a certain meanness in decrying its import- 
ance, because it figures rather too often in the speeches and de- 
spatches of Lord John Russell, But if William of Orange was 
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justified in throwing his sword into the scale of the English 
Whigs, how much more is Victor Emmanuel justified in throwing 


his sword into the seale of the Neapolitan Whigs! The Govern- 
ment of Naples has been the scandal of Europe for forty years. 
In recent times, the Western Powers actually refused to hold 
diplomatic intercourse with the cruel bigot who sat sy the 
throne. Still more recently, during the war of 1859, the cruel 
son of that cruel sire deceived the Western Powers in the most 
barefaced manner, by promising in public what he privately 
directed his officials not to perform. And within these three 
months, Garibaldi, as Lord John correctly records, overran Sicily 
with 2000 men, and marched from Reggio to Naples with 5000 
men; so deep and intense was the hatred of the people to their 
sovereign, It was not until Garibaldi stood victorious in front of 
Capua, it was not until the people had formally invited Victor 
Emmanuel to come to the reseuc, that he crossed the frontier, and 
shut up King Francis in his castle of Gaeta. Therefore, Victor 
Emmanuel intervened on stronger grounds than William of 
Orange, and if William was right, a fortiori is Victor Emmanuel 
right in the course he has taken? And the English Government 
would have been faithless to its historical principles, faithless to 
the nation whose suffrages gave it power, faithless to facts, had it 
not resolutely come forward at a very momentous conjuncture, 
and even in the face of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and France, 
recognized the validity of the Italian claim to constitute an united 
nation under one king. 


suits, indemnity for present trouble, and definite relations fora, 
future, including the cardinal point in the diplomatic cnn 
the right to send a Minister to Pekin when we please, and ap. 
long as we please. It is desired to break down the barrier o. 
sed by the treacherous Mandarin element which surrounds te 
Mantchou Court, and transact business at the centre and not 
the extremities of the empire. It is desired to expound, in =, 
getic syllogisms, the fact that the Mandarins of Pekin can 5, 
longer be allowed to play fast and loose with the representatives 
of the Allies, but must, once for all, come to terms ; and it is felt 
that, if they wont come to terms through the medium of Written 
and spoken words, they must be made to so through the medium 
of physical force. Were we beginning de novo, we should hays 
| no claim to act in this way, no right to force ourselves and oy 
| traders upon the Chinese Court. But we are far from being gt 
| the beginning of relations with China and the Chinese. We sp 
| that the people are willing and anxious to do any amount of busi. 
| ness with European and American traders. We see that the 
| Court, on this point, is in opposition to the people. We are, there. 
fore, fighting as much in the interests and for the interests of the 
Chinese, in vindicating our position, as we are fighting in and {or 
| our own interests. One proof of this may be seen in the fact that 
the people are, on all sides, our ready assistants. The men who 
stood chin deep in water, supporting the frail bamboo bridge over 
| which the French crossed the ditch of the big North Fort at Taky 
| were coolies. The people who hauled upon the ropes attached to 





Nor is this recognition, at this moment. a worship of success, | our boats on the Tien-tsin-ho, and those who swarmed around 


That is an odd accusation to bring against a Government, which 
has given valid support to a power isolated in Europe; a power 


the advancing columns of the army with provisions, were natives 
of the country. Every quarrel is regarded as local. Shanghai 


literally struggling into life with no assistance from without, ex- | did not think it should suffer because we —— with Yeh at 


cept a generous public opinion. 
to France, whose initiative in 1859 is so much vaunted, 
we showed a fortnight ago, is now acting for herself. She is not 
only acting for herself, but by herself; and yet to give her power- 
ful moral support, under such circumstances, is called a worship of 
success, 

It may indeed be said that the arguments which are valid for 
Piedmontese intervention in Naples, are valid for Piedmontese in- 
tervention in Venetia. And we admit the fact. But it by no 
means follows that, because an act is right in itself, it is, there- 
fore, right to do it in disregard of circumstances. Because Victor 
Emmanuel, if called in, would be justified in attacking Austria 
in Venetia, he would not, therefore, be justified in making the 
attack at an unfitting moment. Before he attacks Venetia, even 
in the interests of the Venetians, he must have some warrant for 
success. If he attacked Austria now, for instance, what could be 
his justification? The military probabilities against him are by 
no means the most potent. The political prebabilities are of great 
magnitude. No one can say how France would act; and, if she 
intervened, her intervention would be more fatal to Italy than the 
continued isolation of Venetia. The conduct of Prussia, always 
uncertain, cannot be predicted; but in all likelihood a second 
armed French intervention in Italy would be the signal for an 
European war, and out of that war no nation, and Italy least of 
all, could say how she would emerge. The Roman question, in 
like manner, although in appearance more simple, in reality 
more complex, cannot now be solved by any appeal to arms. 
right to interfere both at Rome and in Venice is involved in the 
right inherent in Italy to constitute herself a state, but the mode 
of constituting that state, is purely a question of foree and oppor- 


tunity. The force of Italy is imperfect; the opportunity has not 
arrived. When it does, may Italy be ready aud armed for the 
struggle ! 


LORD ELGIN AT PEKIN. 

WE draw on our imagination for a title to this article, but we are 
prepared to give reasons for the faith that is in us, and our belief 
that by this time Lord Elgin cither is or has been a conqueror in 
Pekin. We have a solid basis of facts from the 1st up to the 
26th of August, and we have beyond that two months high into 
which our conjectural superstructure may extend. The history ¢ 
of the progress of the Allies, from the Ist to the 26th of August, 
contains the warrant for our bold inference. 

There are ample materials in the newspapers (one of which 
contains a letter nearly.of as much value as an official report), and 
in the despatches of the Allied Commanders and the Ambassadors, 
to enable the reader to comprehend that the legical result of the 
expedition is the signature of peace at Pekin. Such a result, in 
spite of casual expressions to be found in one official and one un- 
official telegram, would be in harmony with the instructions 
which we are free to assume were given to the Ambassadors who 
are entrusted with the conduct of this weighty affair. General 
Montauban, indeed, says that the Plenipotentiaries were about to 
negotiate at Tien-tsin, but we have no right to put a strained 
construction on a statement which bears the marks of haste, and 
comes moreover from the military and not from the civil chief of 
the French forces, The Globe distinctly states that Lord Elgin 
would go to the Chinese capital, escorted, ‘‘ not by asmall party of 
cavalry, but by a very large proportion of the expeditionary 
army, of which the whole of the cavalry and a strong artillery 
force would form part.” We have reason to believe that this is 
correct. But, as we have said, it is in the events of the month of 


ange, considered by the light of the objects of the war, that we 
find warrant for our belief in the statement of our well-informed 
contemporary. 


For whatever praise ~~ accrue | Canton. 
taly, as | a ‘ Taku affair.” 


The | 


Pehtang people said it was har they should suffer for 
Tien-tsin holds the same views. The knot of 
the difliculty therefore lay at Pekin, the source whence proceeds 
that arrogant, obstructive, and exclusive spirit which creates 
these local dissensions from time to time. We are not at war, as 
the Pro-Chinese in 1857 would have it, with three hundred mil. 
lions of people. We are at war with the dynasty, courtiers, and 
literary officials of the Chinese Court. ‘herefore, to cut the 
knot, Lord Elgin must have gone to Pekin. 
And a careful survey of the documentary evidence recently re- 

ceived supports this view. The allies landed on the Ist of An- 
gust. The Mantchous had been buoyed up with hopes derived 
trom the speeches of our Opposition Mandarins in Parliament and 
in the press; but while the military commander was very confi- 
dent, as became the victor of Taku in 1858, the civil authorities 
were not so sure that the barbarians would not win the day, 
These facts were known to the allies. Here then was ground for 
assuming the existence of an element of fear longing for a com- 
promise. ‘This assumption was confirmed by the repeated ar- 
rival of flags of truce, the object of which was a suspension of hos- 
tilities, and negotiation on the mud-flats of Pehtang and Taku, 
Lord Elgin, however, while he recognized this hankering afters 
peace which must have been delusive, saw that the capture of the 
forts was a sine qua non, not the less on political than on mili- 
tary grounds. For this reason, he and Baron Gros permitted the 
military and naval commanders to carry on their operations as 
fast as they could, and the result was that in three weeks after 
the landing, the Northern forts were captured and the Southern 
forts had surrendered. The style in which, and the means 
whereby this work had been accomplished, evidently made a deep 
impression on the Mandarins who witnessed the operation. They 
were fairly overcome. Sang-ko-lin-sin fled to Pekin with a few 
score wearied horse, and he was degraded; and Hangfub, the 
Governor-General of Chi-li, who surrendered the Taku forts 
the South bank of the river, expected a similar fate. Now, as it 
was essential to make an unequivocal display of power at Taku, 
and to occupy Tien-tsin, so it is manifest, from the tenour of Lord 
Elgin’s letters, that it would be necessary to occupy Tang-chow, if 
not Pekin. For the moment hostilities are relaxed, your Chinese 
Mandarin takes heart, and seizes with avidity those bits of pape 
with which he has been wont to satisfy the impetuous fanqui. 
courage is revived even when your stillness is only the stillness 
of preparation. Foiled at Taku, where they tam A have nego- 
tiated the signing of a bit of paper, the Mandarins are eager t 
negotiate at Tien-tsin. Hang-fuh is reinforced by Kwei-liang, 
the negotiator of 1858, and a member of the council, who is seat 
express to Tien-tsin. ‘Do not bring too many ships,” writes 
Hang, for they ‘* may excite alarm in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants,” in other words convince the inhabitants that the plac 

of Mr. Hang, proclaiming a victory, are not true. Now we have 
no reason to suppose that Lord Elgin looked upon these eager 
efforts to stop his progress in any other light than that of pretexts 
to keep him at ‘Tien-tsin. Indeed, he expresses his opinion 0B 
the 26th of August, the latest moment at which we hear from him 
that “the Emperor of China desires peace, although he has not 
quite made up his mind to concede all that I am instructed to de- 
mand ;” but, adds Lord Elgin, “his reluctance to do so will n¢ 
doubt be surmounted in good time.” How surmounted ? 

The suecess of the allies, so far, had been entirely the result of 
two simple causes—vigorous military and unyielding politi¢ 
action. A little more of each, and no doubt the reluctance 0 
Emperor would be surmounted. But that little could only 
applied a little nearer the capital. We must remember that 
season was fast approaching when the rivers would be frozen 
the severity of winter would sink the temperature unpleasaD 





The object of the war is to obtain satisfaction for the past in- 


low. The Chinese Mandarins must have known this better thas 
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—— * . . . 
their opponents. Hence time wasted in useless talking, to end in 
the signing of useless bits of paper at Tien-tsin, would bring the 
aod gener when the Allies must embark, and these considera- 
tions lead us to infer, unless the Mandarins were so reduced that 
they would sign anything and agree to anything, including the 
indemnity for war expenses and the right of residence, that Lord 
in and Baron Gros, cutting short delusive negotiations in- 
tended to gain time, pressed on towards Pekin, in order to com- 
ete the salutary impression made upon the imperial mind, or the 
mind of the imperial council, by the rapid reduction of Taku and 
the equally rapid occupation of Tien-tsin, In short, if Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros have finished the task they have undertaken, they 
mast have gone to Pekin, and have gone with the army. Lord 
Figin will have felt a profound disinclination to repeat the comedy 
ayed at Tien-tsin in 1858, and Baron Gros could have no desire 
tobe asharer in any such proceedings, The recollection of the 
dire effect of delay at Tien-tsin upon the whole drift of the mission 
must have made Lord Elgin desirous of negotiating nowhere but 
under the walls of Pekin, for it must have been clear that to halt at 
Tien-tsin, and enter there upon the tedious diplomatic forms in 
which Mandarins delight would have been practically to frustrate 
his own objects and those of his Government. If, therefore, he 
bas not gone to Pekin, he will have failed in his mission on the 
very threshold of success. 





PARTY. 

Ture has recently been some discussion in contemporary 
columns on the question of party government. Mr, Du Cane may 
be said to have raised it by his bold statement that, at present, 
the true place of the Conservatives was in opposition, Mr. Bou- 
yerie carried it forward by relegating the Conservatives to the eter- 
nal snows of opposition, and the journalists came in te point out 
that this would not do, because a party deprived of all hope of 
office would be very inefficient as an opposition, and because a 
Government deprived of an effective opposition, that is, one which 
gould succeed to power, would become tyrannical and intole- 
rable. 

There is a certain modicum of truth in all these views. A hope- 
less opposition would be either a nonentity or a nuisance, a 
nominal drag chain, or a mere factious mob. So that Mr. Bou- 
verie’s views, if indeed the interpretation put upon them is one 
he would admit to be fair, are out of court. Mr. Du Cane was 
nearer the mark when he ascribed to the Conservatives the tenure 
of opposition for the present, that_is, under existing circumstances ; 
and when he broadly asserted that they ought not to return to 
power by favour of a fortuitous concourse of atoms, like that 
elected by the wave of Lord Derby’s hand in 1858, A party does 
not come legitimately into office until it commands an effective 
majority. ‘There is an universal repugnance among all classes to 
a Ministry on sufferance which is sure to be what is vulgarly 
called a squeezable Ministry, Yet it is precisely this kind of 





Ministry which Lord Derby, supported by the eager counsels of | 
Mr. Disraeli, has twice formed. The Conservatives have not since | 


1841 taken office with a sound and legitimate majority. They 


| 


have twice succeeded Ministries broken up by Whig quarrels, of | 


which they have taken advantage to enjoy a’ breath of power; 


but in neither instance have they legitimately gone into Downing | 


Street. 

Why is this? The vulgar designations of parties are the Ins 
and the Outs; designations which imply the desire of place as 
the nonianting motive of politicians, We do not concur in 
the fitness of the designation nor in the motive it implies. But 
the conduct of the Conservatives gives too much warrant to those 
who use these epithets. They not only came into place fortui- 
tously to succeed others who could not agree, and without a ma- 
jority to sustain themselves when in, but they adopted the main 
features of the policy of their adversaries, showing that they 
Neither had a policy, a majority, nor, as it has been lately stated, 
even a newspaper. They were simply alternately Outs and Ins, 

We quite assent to the common notion that our constitution 
requires government by party. This only makes it the more 
Necessary that the party should be a legitimate power in the 
State-—in fact, the representative of the majority for the time 
being. A party governing without a majority is an interregnum, 
4 Waste of time. Such were the two Conservative Governments 
since the death of Sir Robert Peel. They were political inter- 

ums. Time enough has elapsed since 1856 to found a really 

ive Conservative party. There has been no lack of great 
Questions calculated to excite natural differences among men 
here in political life with the contradictory beliefs, the one 
that all should be stationary, the other that all should be pro- 
Stessive. There has been no lack of real Conservative feeling, 
8 much of it, indeed, that we hear vaunts of a Conservative re- 
action, The Whigs or Liberals have not been supremely happy 
in the conduct of affairs upon the progressive principle. Why, 
have not the Conservatives made more way towards 
stability? The reasons are not far to seek. In the first 
they were incapable of devising a bold policy in har- 
mony with their principles. Next, their most influential 
leader — their man of. genius—was not a man bred and 
born in the cradle of the party. He was a recruit. In 
om with Lord George Bentinck, he gratified party 
and party prejudices, and, for the sake of securing a sharp 

and sarcastic tongue, the House of Commons accepted him as 
their leader. They have endured the consequences. Shifty and 
adroit, Mr. Disraeli has availed himself of what seemed the popu- 


| corruption elsewhere. 











lar cries of the day, the popular items in the programme of the 
statesmen he supplanted, and being unable to realize them has 
brought discredit on his party by his egregious failures. We 
need only cite the attempt to equalize the Income-tax, the con- 
tradictory vote on the Conspiracy Bill, the adoption of the pro- 
posal to extinguish the political existence of the East India Com- 
pany, the Conservative Reform Bill. Even in respect to the 
‘rench alliance, the credit of which, we believe, is considered a 
patent right by Lord Malmesbury, the Conservative leader out 
Heroded Herod in his adulation of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
only genuine bit of Conservatism we have had was the conduct of 
negotiations in 1859, and everyone knows, except the Tories, that 
they lost office, as much in consequence of their foreign policy as 
of their Reform Bill. It is not, therefore, so much the hopeless- 
ness of the Conservative cause as the want of a true Conservative 
poliey, nay, the want of any policy, which has rendered the Con- 
servatives unable to hold office. Lord Derby’s name is a tower of 
strength, no doubt, but Lord Derby evidently yields, when 
pressed, to the seductive and delusive projects of his lieutenant. 
A good opposition is a very valuable thing. A good opposition 
would suceced naturally to office, when it had proved itself better 
than the party it opposed, Buta stout and valid opposition is 
not to be built up on principles, or rather expediencies, like those 
which have ruled in the Conservative camp since 1847, If there 
are to be parties, with distinct and separate existences, those par- 
ties must be founded on separate and distinct principles, only 
merging and flowing into each other in great national con- 
junctures when unanimity is essential to national safety. When 
the Conservatives can find a leader who will really lead them by 
finding means to put in action or keep in action their own distine- 
tive principles without borrowing, begging, and stealing, and 
without quackery, they will stand a good chance, not only of 
winning, but of keeping substantial power. Until they do find 
such a leader, they will only come into power, not by over- 
mastering their opponents, but by some accident, and they will 
keep it only long enough to illustrate the folly of reposing con- 
fidence in one who is with them, but not of them, and who has 
used them only as a stepping-stone to his own glorification. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 

WE have a festering sore in our body politic now growing so dan- 
gerous as to create an apprehension of mortification to the entire 
constitution. The political history of Berwick is the history and 
gradual development of electoral corruption. There the art and 
mystery of bribery has been studied and carried out with almost 
scientific accuracy, A portion of the voters are like the horse- 
leech and “ give, give,” embraces their political ereed. For half 
a century or more, a notion descending from sire to son, causes the 
voters to look upon largesses in the form of “head money” as 
their imprescriptive right. It is no matter to them that Reform 
Bills and Corrupt Practices Prevention Bills pass ; Berwick stands 
on its ancient ways, and walks in its old paths. Isolated geogra- 
phically from the civilization of two nations, Berwick stands a monu- 
ment in ruins, reminding us of adark and almost forgotten past 
in constitutional history. 

The example of Berwick is dangerous, and its marvellous escapes 
from disfranchisement have contributed to carry the practice of 
At the present moment two constituencies, 
one old like Berwick, the other young and active, are suspended 
from the exercise of their constitutional functions. Berwick, with 
that ancient luck which sometimes attends the children of 
darkness, at the present moment has two representatives in the 
halls of legislation. Sold and bought over fo over again, it now 
stands confessed as the worst constituency that ever figured in our 
annals, Sixty-two persons out of no great number are stated to 
have been bribed by payment of forty pieces of silver on one side, 
and as to the other, we know that one active elector was con- 
victed in the penalty of 100/. for attempting bribery. But the 
disease of Berwick spreads; formerly, it was content with vulgar 
payments ; lately, it has aspired to influence Governments and 
make contracts for military occupation where schoolmasters were 
more wanted. Nay, its corruption is so notorious, that politicians 
on both sides are reciprocally afraid of the discoveries, and so they 
barter seats by contracts of exchange, rather than let the naked- 
ness of the land appear. 

Captain Gordon, one of the present Members, was a defeated 
candidate in 1857. But Captain Gordon was wealthy; and Ber- 
wick loves wealthy men. Wealthis the Juggernaut before which 
it politically bends. So Captain Gordon, with appropriate but deli- 
cate irony, built a church. Nay, he did more: the Vicar told him 
there were poor people in Berwick, and so the Captain appointed 
a certain Mr. William M‘Gall his almoner in the dispensation of 
his charity. Considerable sums were intrusted to M‘Gall, who 
happened to be known also as the local Conservative agent in 
humble attendance upon the orders of Berwick Tory magnates. 
So valuable were M‘Gall’s services to Captain Gordon, that he 
was rewarded first with 50/, and then with 100/. for his mere 
trouble. What with M‘Gall’s distributive talent and the trans- 
cendental political merits of Captain Gordon, the result of the elee - 
tion of 1859 was, that the Captain came in at the top of the poll, 
Mr. Earle, his brother Tory, being a good second. — 

But there was a petition, and ugly facts behind it. Instead of 
fighting it out, Mr. Majoribanks assented to a sickly compromise 
of the position ; Mr. Earle accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
Mr. Majoribanks came in after another contest with Mr. Hodgson 
by a majority of one. This single contest provoked inquiry ; and 
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a very nasty inquiry it was, for it involved both sides in an 


examination of bad votes before a Committee. We owe it to that 
Committee that we have Berwick misdeeds dragged into the light 
of day. The lesson may be salutary if we dare to use the sur- 
geon’s knife, and deprive Berwick of the power to do further mis- 
chief ; if we hesitate at amputation, we may pay a heavy peme 
for our mistaken leniency. We ‘ must be cruel to be kind.” 

The very existence of such a constituency is an incentive to 
corruption elsewhere. Berwick besought its candidate to get its 
barracks restored ; the candidate was private secretary to the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Secretary wrote a letter ; his 
chief sent the letter to the War Office; the War Office of course 
did not promise anything, because the secretary asked it, but be- 
cause the office happened to have a report at hand from an in- 
spector who thought Berwick might cheaply accommodate 192 
men. The men were notsent, but commissioners it was said were 
at work, and of that statement Mr. Earle made good use. He 
gave out that he had done something which would restore 
Berwick as a military station. A delusive impression was created 
on the minds of the people, and in gratitude for favours to come, 
they returned Mr. Earle to Parliament. An authority as high as 
Mr. Disracli calls this “a venial offence.” Many such venial 
offences would destroy the entire superstructure of our constitution 
in the moment of operation by vote. 

Even Mr. Disraeli himself is affected, and is compelled to come 
before the Berwick Election Commission to clear up doubts created 
by a certain Sergeant Brodie, who, because he was befriended by 
Mr. Disraeli, sought to betray him. We entirely believe Mr. 
Disraeli’s version of the interviews with the late sergeant-saddler. 
Brodie imagined he could do Mr, Earle good at Berwick, at least, 
he said so, Mr. Disraeli gave Brodie a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Rose, the Conservative agent in elections. Mr. Rose, with 
sharp professional experience, soon detected his man, and refused 
to see him again. But there was some talk about money and 
Berwick. If Berwick were not so bad, agents like Bredie would 
not dare to speak of terms for its electors, The very fact of there 
being so corrupt a body of electors, is enough to set agents at 
work for the purchase of ‘ their most sweet voices.” Berwick is 
decaying; its glory and pride, if ever it had any, departed with 
stage-coaches, and its virtues are absorbed by larger and more 
active populations, North and South. Commercially behind the 
age, the mind of the borough has become stagnant, and it is only 
in the event of an election that it has a chance of ‘a transac- 
tion.” Meanwhile, the United Kingdom is relieved of the pre- 
sence of Mr. M‘Gall. Tle was ordered to prepare a list of persons 
to whom he had given Captain Gordon’s charitable donations, 
He produced a list that the hard-hearted Commissioners refused 
to receive, and ordered another to be ready by Tuesday, Mr. 
M‘Gall writes to his own solicitor from Dover in a tone of injured 
innocence: he cannot recollect the names of the persons to whom 
he gave money, except the names he had handed in. As eight of 
these were dead, and seven had left the borough out of the seven- 
teen named, it eannot be thought that the list was a comprehen- 
sive document. But Mr. M‘Gall is wearied of indictments for 
perjury, imprisonments for contempt, and the browbeatings of the 
Chief Commissioner, who has destroyed the memory Mr. M‘Gall 
once had, and so he retires from a country which ungratefully re- 
fuses to recognize his political virtues. Berwick has lost its best 
friend ; it will never look upon his like again, for few men are 
prepared to face bonds, imprisonment, and exile, even for a poli- 
tical martyr’s crown. 





THE GALWAY PACKET CONTRACT, 

‘‘Tuus bad begins, but worse remains behind,” is the natural 
reflection of any thoughtful reader who studies the details of the 
Galway Contract. We have not forgotten how Mr. Lever de- 
clared that he would support any Government that would, in re- 
turn, support Galway Harbour; in other words, the electors of 
Galway were asked to offer their votes for a price of some sixty 
thousand pounds per annum. ‘The bargain was struck between 
the constituency of Galway and their candidate, and Galway’s 
vote went into the House of Commons—for sale. We should be 
sorry to say that the Galway line is without merit, or to deny that 
its promoters are enterprising men, But Mr. Lever did make a 
contract with the then’ Government of Lord Derby which, we 
assume, was satisfactory to the Treasury, It has not been satis- 
factorily arranged for the benefit of the public, if we are to judge 
of its outlay in the building and sailing of the Connaught, which 
went down a week or two ago, and nearly lost its passengers and 
mails. But Galway is satisfied; it has got its equivalent, and 
probably the electors find more solid comfort in the subsidy, than 
they are conversely disturbed by the total wreck of vessels, and 
the mere escape of passengers. 

Underneath this contract we have another story—a subsidy in 
little. When Mr. Lever was yet unaware of the proper mode of 
proceeding politically for the aggrandisement of Galway, he 
imagined, in his innocence, that his object might be gained by 
argument and influential introductions. He became acquainted 
with a Mr, O’Malley Irwin, who undertook to do the argumenta- 
tive and influential part of the business. The Vicar of Wake- 
field’s son went to Holland to teach the Dutch the English lan- 

uage, without having first taken the necessary precaution of 
earning Dutch. So Mr. Irwin undertook to introduce Mr. Lever 
to the late Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Clanricarde, the 
Earl of Clancarty, Baron Rothschild, and Mr. G. A. Hamilton ; 


but it is stated that Mr. Irwin did not himself know these 





+] . . ——— 

exalted personages. There is, however, nothing impossible to 

Irish gentleman ; and no doubt, had we lived under an absolute 
monarchy, Mr. Irwin would have undertaken to introduce th 
transcendant merits of Galway to Majesty itself. Nothing, it is said, 
resulted from Mr. Irwin’s exertions amongst the Irish members. 
but some longer-headed advocate suggested the hustings as Ga). 
way’s proper line of argument. There it was potential ; at least 
we judge so from the results. Galway was subsidized— > 
people would say bought—and has secured the privilege of “ 
ing and imperilling human lives and letters at the public cost, 

The subsidy completed, Mr. Irwin asks for his “‘ commission -” 
Mr. Lever objects ; and so he and Mr. Irwin go to trial before the 
Lord Chief Baron, and a special—a very special—jury. It is the 
misfortune of every thing Irish, that there is no direct mode of 
looking at it, and p Heme Be the truth from surrounding fallg- 
cies. Even an English jury got confused ; they only heard and 
only would hear one side of the case ; they stopped Mr, Sergeant 
Shee with an intimation that their minds were made up, and —% 
the Lord Chief Baron advised submission to a verdict for 1000), 
in favour of Mr. Irwin, If the jury had waited, they would haye 
heard a view of the case and a statement of the law which might 
have enlightened them. But we are in possession now, after the 
lapse of months, of the grave point which the learned judge would 
have expounded. 

Is Mr. Irwin’s contract, upon which he founds his claim, good in 
law ? This is the very pith of the matter in a sentence, The 
consideration put forward as supporting Mr. Irwin’s demand, js 
the use of his influence with Members of the Imperial Legislature, 
It appears to the Lord Chief Baron that that consideration jg 
illegal and incapable of being enforced. We sincerely trust it is 
so; for, although we are unable to argue the matter as lawyers, 
there are some considerations which render it exceedingly 
desirable that such should be the law. 

It is notorious that bargains for the use of influence are made, 
and some persons derive considerable incomes from that source, 
Indeed, for active service in promoting introductions to capital- 
ists like Baron Rothschild or Mr. Baring, it is but reasonable that 
the agent should not only be remunerated, but able to enforce by 
remedy of law his due claims; for it may be contended that he 
seeks to promote the benefit of the two parties he brings together, 
But all such considerations must be disregarded when the agent 
seeks to introduce a commercial scheme to Members of the Legis- 
lature with a view to obtain their consent to a proposal that the 
scheme shall be contracted for and subsidized at the expense of 
the community. The Members of the House of Commons are sent 
to represent the entire people who pay the taxes, and it would 
open a very wide door a to political corruption were such con- 
tracts for services to stand good in law. The Estimates would 
simply be schedules of jobs of the most vulgar and useless kind; 
every crotchet incapable of doing anything beyond sinking ships 
and consigning shareholders to ruin would be patronized by go- 
vernments compelled to barter contracts and subsidies for po- 
litical support. If such claims could be supported, a new class of 


| Parliamentary agents would be called into existence, boasting of 





their influence, interchanging courtesies in arrangements for mu- 
tual support by votes of their creatures within the House, Such 
persons would interfere in elections, in order to get their friends 
chosen ; and not unfrequently would resort to corruption amongst 
electors to be repaid in corruption by the elected. In fact, the 
success of Mr. Irwin’s action would just let in the thin end of the 
wedge which would consign us to untold extravagance. Our ex- 
penditure is bad enough already, but, happily, it is free from the 
suspicion that men seek election in order to benefit themselves 
personally. Jobbers are scarce after all; few men would mount 
the hustings without some real or mistaken patriotic ideas, But 
such men can be found and supplied ; only we have the means to 
stop the supply. If the salutary dictum of Lord Chief Baron 
Pollock is good law, and we shall not presume even to doubt it, 
we are safe, Considerations of an immoral character cannot be 
supported either at law or in equity. Immorality in polities is 
‘just the same shock to the superstructure of constitutional free- 
dom, as immorality of conduct to the highest laws of ethics. But 
if the Lord Chief Baron has allowed the fine moral sense which he 
always displays on the judgment seat, to overstate the law, 

is one more remedy in legislation. Legislators owe it to them- 
selyes and their country to expand the Lord Chief Baron’s views 
into a chapter of the Statute-book. The purity of our repre- 
sentation will be best conserved by a determination on the part. 
——— not to listen to agents recommending commercial 
schemes for contracts and subsidies. Such agents will not be found 
to exist if Legislation cuts the prospect of remuneration from wl- 
der their feet. 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, CLUBS, LIBRARIES, 
AND BOOKS. 
Wr have reached such a point in the diffusion of knowledge, that it may 
be as well for us to take a survey of our exact position. There 18 J ay 
progress to be noted, but some little confusion in action to be cleared up. 
Mechanics’ institutes have been successful as a whole, but only partially 
so as to the class for whom they were founded. It is not the artisan 
much as the tradesman and clerk who make up the rolls of members. 
The energetic individuals who originated the idea seem to have be 
unaware that lying just above the artisan class there was another, which 
also required incentives to knowledge and facilitics in the use of books. 
The foundation went down too low in the intention; provision ought 
first to have been made for sections of the middle class, who also lay 
under the inconyeniences of high prices of books, We do not blame 
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the admission of such persons, but the actual operation of their admis- 
sion has been to render the name of mechanics’ institutes a pure mis- 
nomer. Great authorities differ in their opinions as to this state of 
things; Lord Brougham, for instance, applauds the Carlisle Institute, 
which lays it down as a rule that every member shall be a person who 
obtains his bread by the labour of his hands; Lord Stanley rejoices that | 
the institutes are open to all, and do not exclude the artisan. } 

There is much to be said on both sides. It is of course desirable to 
get mechanics within the walls of the institutes, to share the advantages | 
of books and lectures; nay, even to leave them to manage their own 
affairs. Probably larger numbers would associate themselves together, 
if the association were confined to their own order. That workmen can 
manage their own affairs in association, is proved by the Carlisle Insti- | 
tute, and a number of successors in the adoption of the Carlisle rule. 
But the principle of exclusive membership has the disadvantage of build- | 
ing up a line of —— precisely where we ought to meet on common 
ground. One of the evils arising from our classifications in civilization, | 
js this separation of mankind in the pursuit of objects where all are | 

ually interested. The value of knowledge is precisely the same to the | 
peer, the merchant and shopkeeper, and the artisan and labourer. The | 
peer may command his own library, and so may the merchant; but still | 
they are as sensible of the utility of the cheapening process of civiliza- 
tion as the shopkeeper and the workman. If the title of mechanics’ in- 
stitute has proved a misnomer in the past, it may surely be dispensed 
with in the present, when there is so great a tendency to social inter- 
course amongst all classes. 

This, indeed, brings us to the very essence of the inquiry, It has 
been too often assumed that the workman was to be petted, lectured, or 
dragooned into the love of books. It was forgotten that the workman had | 
exactly the same social instincts as the peer and the banker, who sought in 
the society of the Reform Club or Brookes’s to unbend his mind in the 
hours of leisure from the political and financial anxieties of the day. 
But the workman was expected to study Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill, and even fiction was once grudged to the wearied artisan. Hence, 
as we have not supplied the workman with the form of associated inter- 
course, the institute has been beaten by the tavern, Men will rest 
themselves after their own fashion ; some are not readers and could not 
be made so, but they have the gift of sucking in knowledge by conver- 
sation; others, with full minds arising from large powers of observation, 
are good talkers, and like to have good listeners. They love debate, like 
to hear the facts of an argument condensed; at the same time, they 
desire to gratify the reasonable demands of physical nature. So our tavern 
debating socictics have arisen, where debate is conducted with something 
of the decorum of public business. A very wise clergyman, observing 
this want amongst the objects of his spiritual charge in Clare Market, 
has gone the length of establishing a Working Man’s Club, where tea, 
coffee, and tobacco can be enjoyed. This is the way to beat the tap- 
room, by depriving it of its best frequenters. Just as your three-bottle 
man has disappeared from refined society, so will the tippler in time be 
abolished if he is furnished with a better article than that the publican 
supplies. Society is the object of every man: it may be domestic in its 
highest form, it ought to be in some degree intellectual even in its lowest. 

The great commercial expansion of the age has included books, and 
mechanics’ institutes stand now in the position of being beaten by 
private enterprise. Eight shillings a year may be taken as the average 
subscription of these institutes. For that every member has the use of 


—— just does as much, with this difference in point of value, that Mr. 
udie lends the books when they are at the highest price. Mr, Mudie’s 
plans have revolutionized the trade in books. He has cheapened the 
cost of hiring them, and cheapened their price for sale by his surplus 
catalogues. Literary and Philosophical Socicties have become his sub- 
distributors in every part of the kingdom, so that, at last, the dearest 
literature in the world is rendered the most accessible. 

A curious complaint has been made against Mr. Mudie. It is alleged 
that he unfairly favours certain classes of books, and, it being forgotten 
that he is a tradesman acting upon commercial principles, he is denied 
the right to choose his books. He has been accused of being a Noncon- 
formist, and carrying his sectional views to his shelves. Either as a 
tradesman or as a Nonconformist, Mr. Mudie would have the right to 
exclude a work from circulation ; but a glance at his catalogue goes to 
disprove the allegation, for in one page we find Zhe Bishop of Oxford's 
Addresses, Darwin on the Origin of Species, and Jowett on the Thessalo- 
nians, all books which, as an orthodox Nonconformist, Mr. Mudie will 
speak of with some reservation for himself. A work called Miriam May 
is also quoted as unobtainable in Oxford Street, and probably it was ; 
there are some books we should be surprised to find there. We are 
driven further than Mr. Mudie’s opinions in order to find the reason 
of exclusions, for certainly we do not believe it is either in Mr. Mudic’s 
religious or literary criticism, as the case is put by an influential weekly 
contemporary, whose sagacity ought to have led to the detection of the 
true reason. 

The revolution accomplished by the Garibaldi of Literature has told 
upon the manufacture of books. It is only through him that the pro- 
ductions of certain publishers have a chance of realizing profit. But 
there are some practices in the trade against which Mr. Mudie, applying 
only his sharp shrewd commercial sense, without reference to religious 
dogma, determinedly sets his face. Mr. Mudie, the largest book buyer, 
18 as much entitled to have value for his money, as the purchaser of one 
copy. But when books are published at 7s. 6d., of which Mr. Mudie is 
expected to take hundreds of copies, and pay the trade price of 5s, upon 
& book containing but a very limited “rivulet of matter meandering 
through a meadow of margin” he is entitled to the exercise of his dis- 
eretion commercially, even although his subscribers call for ‘a capital 
work.” We cannot expect Mr. Mudie to sacrifice crowns, in order to 
be repaid in shillings, in his ‘‘ surplus” works. Nay, we are inclined 
to him for the resistance he offers to the trashy book-manufacturer 
ef the day. The public and their servant are equally interested in 
Preserving the healthy tone of literature, and we will even submit to 
Wait for a second edition of the Addresses of Samuel Bishop of Oxford, 
it we know that Mr. Mudie is meanwhile assisting to protect us from 

commercial impostures now practised in literature. 








BOOKS. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
[SECOND VOLUME—FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tue second volume of the Earl of Dundonald’s Autobiography 
was advertised on the 13th of last month as ready that day, 
but we are not aware that a single copy of it was issued to the 
press, or was offered for sale, until the beginning of this week, 
Lhe copy now before us, which we received on Tuesday last, bears 
on its title page the words “ second edition” whence it is to be in- 
ferred that one whole edition was privately disposed of before the 
volume was actually published in the ordinary course of trade. 
The eagerness of public expectation thus indicated is fully justi- 
fied by the contents of the book, and we cannot be too thankful 
that time was granted its illustrious author to leave on record so 
complete a vindication of his spotless honour. It was not until he 
had reached his eighty-fifth year that Lord Dundonald was in full 
a of the materials requisite for this posthumous volume ; 
iad he died without writing it, the event would have been no- 
thing less than a national misfortune. 

The first volume of the Autobiography ended with a narrative 





| of the attack on the French fleet in the Aix Roads, the partial 


success of which was due. to Lord Cochrane alone, whilst the 
enemy owed the escape of their ships from total loss solely to the 
supineness of the English Commander-in-chief, Lord Gambier. 
The Ministers of the day however, to serve their own political 
purposes, insisted on converting a disgraceful failure into a 
glorious victory, and carrying a vote of thanks to Lord Gambier. 
Lord Cochrane refused to be included in the vote, and gave no- 
tice that he would oppose it asa Member of the House of Com- 
mons. The First Lord of the Admiralty endeavoured to buy off 
his opposition by the most tempting offer he could make to such 
a man—-that of an independent naval squadron and a regiment; 
but Lord Cochrane was inflexible, and Lord Gambier felt con- 
strained to call for a court-martial. The infamous history of 
that court-martial forms the subject of the first four chapters 
in the new volume, and is fitly designated by the author “A 
Naval Study for all Time.” The court was picked by the 
Government, and was principally composed of officers who 
had been ordered to hoist their flags to qualify them for sitting 
on the court-martial, and were ordered to strike them again 
when it was ended. The witnesses were selected with equal 
care, most of those summoned either having not been present 
in the action, or being known to be in the interest of the 
Commander-in-chief, whilst officers who had commanded ships 
in Aix Roads were not summoned if they were suspected of not 
approving Lord Gambier’s conduct. Lord Cochrane was not per- 
mitted to be present in court during the examination of the wit- 
nesses, and care was taken to prevent his knowing the names of 
those who had been summoned; but he had a knack of dis- 
covering secrets, and this one did not foil his serutiny, Ac- 
cordingly he wrote a note to the court, pointing out the unfair- 
ness shown in the choice of witnesses, and naming other officers 
who ought to be examined, one of whom was the late Admiral 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm. These were then summoned, and their 
evidence, as quoted by Lord Dundonald, will be conclusive to the 
reader, although it had no weight with a court which had assem- 
bled for other purposes than to ascertain and declare the truth. 

The case set up for Lord Gambier rested mainly on two allega- 
tions, both of which were false. These were, the formidable cha- 
racter of the batteries on the Ile d’Aix, and the existence of a 
shoal between those called Le Boyart and Les Palles, These 
imaginary facts, denied by captains who had personally tested 
them both on the spot, were held to be substantiated by the 
observations from a oo Bw of inferior officers, who contradicted 
themselves and each other. But the grand evidence for the 
defence, and that on which the court-martial had based its 
decision, was a false chart fabricated for the occasion, and adopted 
as authentic, whilst the genuine French chart was rejected and 
thrown under the table. After the trial, Lord Cochrane sought 
permission to see the charts which had been produced before the 
court. ‘* The request was evaded both then and afterwards, even 
though persisted in up to the year 1818, when it was officially 
denied that the original of the most material chart was in the 
possession of the Admiralty. Even inspection of a copy, admitted 
to be in their possession, was refused.” During Lord Derby’s 
administration, Lord Dundonald renewed his request, and it was 
promptly granted by Sir John Pakington, and also by his suc- 
cessor, the Duke of Somerset, who came into office before the 
chart had been seen by Lord Dundonald. “ The reader may 
judge of my surprise,” says the latter, ‘‘on discovering, in its 
proper place, bound up amongst the Naval Records, in the usual 
official manner, the very chart the possession of which had been 
denied by a former Board of Admira Wy! 

Subsequently tothe publication of his first volume, Lord Dun- 
donald received letters from two naval officers, now living, who 
ought to have been examined before the court-martial, but were 
not summoned. Captain Hutchinson was in action throughout 
the whole affair in the Aix Roads, and he “ can bear testimony 
to the indignation which pervaded the whole fleet in witnessing 
the total want of enterprise, and even common sense of duty, 
which then permitted so many of the enemy’s ships to escape, 
when they were entirely at our mercy.” The other officer, 
Admiral Sir Francis William Austen, is grateful for kindness 


* The Autobiography of a Seaman, By Thomas, tenth Earl of Dundonald, 
G.C.B, Vol.2. Published by Bentley. 
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received from Lord Gambier, and wishes to say as little to his 
prejudice as possible, but even he is constrained to admit that he 
acted injudiciously. ‘Much of what occurred,” says Sir Francis, 
“TI attributed to Lord Gambier’s being influenced by persons 
about him who would have been ready to sacrifice the honour of 


their country to the gratification of personal dislike to yourself, | 


and the annoyance they felt at a junior officer being employed in 
the service.” Just such as this was the spirit that animated the 
Tory ministry, and the first proof they gave of it was the sum- 
mary rejection of a plan which would have completely accom- 
plished the purpose of the disastrous Walcheren expedition. It 


was an improvement upon that which its author had employed | 


in the Aix Roads, and had he been allowed to put it in operation 
on the Scheldt, nothing, he felt assured, could have saved the 
French fleet and the Flemish dockyards from destruction. 

“ The cost of this plan to the nation would have been ten rotten old 
hulks, some fifty thousand barrels of powder, and a proportionate quantity 
of shells. The cost of the expedition, which failed,—in addition to the 
thousands of lives sacrificed,—was millions; and the millions which fol- 
lowed by the prolongation of the war, by the refusal of the Admiralty to 
put in operation any naval expedition ealeulated to effect a beneficial object, 
who shall count? So much for war when conducted by Cabinets! But! 
was now a marked man; and the Government ety considered it pre- 


ferable that the largest force which England had ever despatched from her | 


shores should incur the chance of failure in its object, than that the simple 
and easily-applied plans of a junior post-captain should again jeopardize 
the reputation of his Commander-in-chief.”’ 

Seeing that it was now a fixed principle with the Ministry that 
the expenditure of millions for defeat was preferable to cheap 
victory, if achieved by a man so obnoxious to them as he was, 
Lord Dundonald applied himself in his parliamentary capacity to 
promote the welfare of the noble service in which he was no longer 
permitted toholda command. He was very active in assailing the 
monstrous abuses of the Admiralty Court, abuses, ‘‘ even exceed- 
ing those prevalent in Spain, under the infamous administration 
of Godoy.” While thus engaged, he determined to go to Malta, 
to overhaul the proceedings of the Maltese Admiralty Court, which 
had actually brought him in debt for the prizes he had taken in 
the Impérieuse. He found in the usages of the Court nothing but 
illegallity from beginning to end, and his demand that the prize 
accounts of the Impérieuse and Speedy should be taxed according 
to the authorized table of fees, was refused. The sequel was ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous, One day Lord Cochrane demanded the table 
of fees from Dr. Moncrieff, the Judge Advocate, who denied that 
he knew anything about them. His lordship searched for them 
in the Court, where by Act of Parliament they ought to have been 
hung up. They were not there, and as the Judge was nbdt sitting, 
he looked for them in the robing-room, with no better result, but 
in a watercloset adjoining it, he found what he sought, wafered 
up behind the door. He took it down, and reéntered the Court in 
the act of folding up the paper before putting it in his pocket. 
Dr. Moncrieff instantly saw what he had got, and rose to prevent 
his egress, but desisted on being told that guarding the Judge’s 
watercloset formed no part of his duties as Judge Advocate, ‘The 

per was on its.way to Sicily half an hour afterwards. Lord 

ochrane was commanded to restore it, and as he did not comply, 
it was ordered that he should be arrested for an insult to the 
Court. The marshal proceeded to execute that order, but was told 
that, as he held his office illegally, it would not be safe for him to 
lay a finger on a man who was prepared to treat him as one with- 
out authority of any kind. The Marshal declined the risk, which 
his deputy was then ordered to encounter. But he too was made to 
understand that his position was illegal, and after following Lord 
Cochrane about Malta for many days, he at last saved his bones at 
the cost of his office. His successor was duly appointed, and by 
him Lord Cochrane submitted to be arrested. He was asked to 
go to an inn and remain there on parole, but he would do nothing 
of the sort, and finally he was carried out of the room on the chair 
in which he had been sitting, carefully deposited ina carriage, and 
driven to the town gaol to which he had refused to walk. In the 
gaol he continued the same passive attitude under his illegal im- 
prisonment, and smote his civil gaoler with dismay by refusing 
to order dinner. He would not pay for so much as a crust, and 
if he was starved to death, the Admiralty Court would have to 
to answer for it. The consequence was an immediate order from 
the Marshal to a neighbouring hotelkeeper to supply the prisoner 
with whatever he chose to- have. 

** Thus armed with carte-blanche as to the cuisine, I ordered dinner for 
six, under strict injunctions that whatever was prized in Malta, as well in 
edibles as in wines, should be put upon thetable. An intimation to the 
oa: that he would be the richer by the scraps, and to the hotel-master to 

eep his counsel for the sake of the profits, had the desired effect; and that 
evening a better-entertained party (naval officers) never dined within the 
walls of Malta gaol. This went on day after day, at what cost to the Ad- 
miralty Court I never learned nor inquired ; but, from the character of our 
entertainment, the bill when presented must have been almost as extensive 
as their own fees, All my friends in the squadron present at Malta were 
invited by turns, and assuredly had no ward-room fare. They appeared to 
enjoy themselves the more heartily, as avenging their own wrongs at the 
expense of their plunderers,”’ 

When this had gone on for a fortnight, the Admiralty au- 
thorities began to regard with uneasiness the possible conse- 

uences of detaining the Member for Westminster from his place 

Parliament. Their own titles to office were unconfirmed, and 
all that could be alleged against the prisoner was that he had 
been seen to fold up and pocket a dirty piece of paper, but as to 
what that paper might be, there was no evidence whatever. An 
attempt was made to get back the table of fees, and get rid of 
the prisoner amicably, through the interposition of his Excellency, 
but the obdurate prisoner would not budge without a trial. The 


authorities were sorely puzzled to know what offence he should be 
| accused of, but at last they resolved to interrogate him in hopes 
| of entrapping him into becoming his own accuser. But they had 

to deal with one who was more than a match for them, and in- 

stead of their worming anything out of him, he elicited froy 
| them an admission that the table of fees in question had not been 
ratified by the King in Council, and was Sngunty not valid 


| according to the Act. Thereupon, Lord Cochrane protested 
against the whole procecdings as illegal. The Judge, finding 
that nothing could be done, asked him to go at large on bail! 
| This he flatly refused, and the Judge had no alternative but to re. 
mand him back to prison. His friends now thought the joke had 
| been carried far enough, and advised him to compromise the mat. 
| ter by returning the table of fees, but he would not listen to this 
| for he wanted the table to exhibit in the House of Commons, “On 
| this the senior naval officer, Captain Rowley, said to me— Lord 
Cochrane, you must not remain here; the seamen are gettin 
| savage, and if you are not out soon, they will pull the gaol down, 
| and get the naval force into a serape. Have you any objection to 

making your escape?’ ‘ Not the least,’ replied I, ‘and it may be 
| done ; but I will neither be bailed, nor will I be set at liberty 
| without a proper trial.’ 

This being settled, files and a rope were procured, and three or 
four nights afterwards, having held a last symposium with his 
friends at the expense of the Admiralty Court, the prisoner let 
himself down from the window, pulled the rope after im to pre- 
vent suspicion, ‘‘and bade adicu to the merriest prison in which 
a seaman was ever incarcerated.” The Eagle’s gig was waiting 
for him in the harbour—it put him on board the English packet 
which was becalmed outside,—and he arrived in England a month 
before news of his escape could be sent heme, in those days of 
slow transit, by the authorities of the Maltese Admiralty Court— 

** As I afterwards learned, nothing could exceed the chagrin of the Ad- 
miralty officials at having lost, not only their tables of charges, but their 
prisoner also. No one had the slightest suspicion that I had gone to sea, 
and that in a man-of-war’s boat. Yet nothing could better show the ini- 
quitous character of the Maltese Admiralty Court than the fact that my 
escape was planned in conjunction with several naval officers present in 
harbour, who lent me a boat and crew for the purpose ; the whole matter 
being previously known to half the naval officers present with the squadron, 
and, after my escape, to not a few of the seamen, all of whom must have 
been highly amused at the diligent search made for me the next day 
throughout Valetta, but still more at the reward offered for those who aided 
me in escaping. Yet not a word transpired as to the direction I had taken, 
or the time occupied in searching for me on the island might have been 
turned to better account by an endeavour to intercept me at Gibraltar, 
where [remained long enough to dispose of my yacht, and amuse the garri- 
~ with a narrative of my adventures since I left the Rock two months 

erore, 

Here we must pause for the present, having advanced but mid- 
way into the volume. Its remaining portion, which includes 
among other matter some account of the author’s “secret plans” 
and the history of his unjust conviction, will be the subject of 
an article in our next number. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S ‘‘ FIRST PRINCIPLES,”* 

Mr. Hersert Spencer has long been known to that still ex- 
tremely small section of society which seeks such an explanation 
of the world, material and human, as will at least satisfy the first 
requisitions of the cultivated intellect. He is approved to some 
of this exiguous class as a man of real thinking faculty, and rare 
logical power ; as acute, ingenious, and even solid in speculation, 
and as minute and comprehensive in analysis. With all his gifts 
and attainments, however, Mr. Spencer, is probably not without 
his limitations, in certain directions, in which the hard dry light of 
the intellect does not readily penetrate. We are very far, too, 
from saying with all our respectful admiration for our author's 
genuine gift of thought, that he is always right in his philoso- 
phical prescriptions. But after all critical deductions have been 
conceded, he still remains a man of unique and eminent ability. 
He at least grapples vigorously with the great problem of exist- 
ence. He travels, like (Zdipus of old, who solved the riddle of 
the earlier Sphinx, through “the intricate wanderings of careful 
thought to the many paths ” of speculation, and selecting that one 
of them which, in his opinion, possesses the characteristics of the 
great philosophical highway, he announces to us the discovery of 
the long-sought royal road of knowledge. Such a traveller, with 
such news, deserves a hearty and emphatic welcome. 

For the advantage of the general public, who may not be ac- 
quainted with the fact, we may briefly state that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer proposes to publish a system of philosophy in periodical 
parts. The Principles of Biology will be contained in two 
volumes ; the Principles of Psychology will also be expounded in 
two; the Principles of Sociology will require three; while those 
of Morality, again, will be satisfied with two. These volumes 
are preceded by a preliminary elaboration of First Principles 2 
two parts, treating—1. Of the Unknowable, and 2, The Laws of 
the Knowable. A portion only of the first part is as yet issued. 
It contains three complete chapters, one on “ Religion and 
Science ;” oneon “ Ultimate Religious Ideas ;” one on “ Ultimate 
Scientific Ideas ;” and one unfinished chapter on the “ Relativity 
of all Knowledge.” r 

Starting with the position that a universal belief, implying an 
induction from a great variety of experiences has, after abstraction 
has been made of its “ discordant constituents,” a residuary ele- 
ment of reality, that there is in fact ‘a soul of truth in things 
erroneous,” Mr. Spencer finds in the candid acceptance of this 

* First Principles. By Herbert Spencer. Author of ‘Social Statics,” « The 
Principles of Psychology.” Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative. Issued 
to Subscribers only. Published by Manwaring. 
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neral principle and an adoption of the course it indicates, an 
expedient for dealing with those chronic antagonisms by which 
men are divided. Of all antagonisms of belief, he continues the 
oldest and the most important is that between Religion and 
Science. Yet, on both sides of this great controversy, truth must 
exist. Science is a real revelation, through human intelligence, 
of the established order of the universe. But Science does not fill 
the whole region of possible thought; the mind can dwell upon 
that which transcends knowledge. Thus “there can never cease 
to be a place for something of the nature of Religion; since Re- 
jigion in all its forms, is distinguished from everything else in 
this, that its subject matter is that which passes the sphere of ex- 
perience.” ee eee oe 

It is possible then to reconcile Religion with Science, for it is 

sible to find the truth in which they coalesce. This truth, 

owever, must be no conerete or special truth. It must be the 
largest fact within our mental range, a fact which Science and 
Religion alike agree to recognize ; in short, the ultimate faet in 
our intelligence. Such is the conclusion of the first chapter in 
Mr, Spencer’s exposition. 

In the second chapter, our author endeavours to demonstrate 
that all our comprehensive ideas are partialand incomplete, and that 
jnadequately representing objects which exceed a certain magni- 
tude or complexity, ‘‘ we habitually mistake our symbolie concep- 
tions for real ones.” Thus we may form an adequate mental pic- 
ture of a pebble, but we cannot form an adequate mental picture 
of the earth, or of the solar system, or of the Universe. Now it 
is this problem of the Universe that suggests itself alike to the 
aboriginal man, and the civilized child. ‘ What is it, and 
whence comes it?” 

Three hypotheses may be made respecting its origin; ‘‘ we may 
assert that it is self-existent, or that it is self-created, or that it 
is created by an external agency.” But these three suppositicns 
are, contends our author, ‘‘ when critically examined, literally 
withinkable ;” so that we do but multiply impossibilities of 
thought by every attempt we make to explain the existence of 
the Universe.” 

We must not, however, conclude that because Atheism, Pan- 
theism, and Theism (for so are named the three hypotheses) are 
inconceivable, that there is no fundamental verity contained in 
any of them. All are agreed, at least, in this; that there és a 

roblem to be solved. ‘* Here thenis an element which all creeds 
aveincommon. Religions diametrically opposed in their overt 


dogmas, are yet perfectly at one in the tacit conviction that the 
existence of the world, with all it contains, and all which sur- 
rounds it, is a mystery ever powas for interpretation.” 


This is 


the “ultimate religious truth of the highest possible certainty,” 





for his laudable endeavour, and wish him such success in the 
prosecution of his enterprise as may secure to us a valuable ex- 
tension of the perennial empire of Truth. 


‘THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERs,”’* 

In “ The Sea and its Living Wonders,” Dr. Hartwig has pre- 
sented us with a delightful and instructive work. Originally 
written in German, it has been translated into perfectly clear and 
idiomatic English. It is scientific without pedantry; and 
popular without any insulting affectation of simplicity. Enriched 
with numerous plain, and twelve coloured, wood-engravings, by 
Mr. Henry N. Humphreys, the volume has its artistic, as well as 
its philosophical recommendations ; the written exposition being 
vivitied by the pictured illustration that accompanies it. 

Dr. Hartwig who loves “the ocean, as the Swiss mountaineer 
loves his native Alps, or the Highlander the heath-covered hills 
of Caledonia,” has for years made the sea-beach his daily walk. 
Inspired with admiration for the great ocean and its “living 
wonders,” he has told us some of the real fairy-tales which have 
nourished his own youth or manhood. His magical narrative is 
distributed into three divisions, the first of which is entitled the 
Physical Geography of the Sea; the second, the Inhabitants of 
the Sea; and the third, which is historical, is called the Progress 
of Maritime Discovery. 

Dr. Hartwig reports many curious facts about the sea, which, 
though most of them, or perhaps all of them, may have been re- 
ported before, are yet well worth hearing again. Premising 
“that of all the gods that divide the empire of the earth, Neptune 
rules over the widest realms,” he remarks thatif the sea had been 
much smaller, or if the greatest mass of land had been concen- 
trated in the tropical zone, all the meteorological phenomena on 
which the existence of actual organic life depends would have been 
so different, that ‘man might possibly not have come into being 
at all, and had he done so, would never have attained his present 
intellectual, and social development.” He then proceeds to give 
us some interesting facts of measurement. Thus we are informed 
that ‘the entire coast line of deeply indented Europe, and her 
larger isles, measures about 21,600 miles; while the shores of 
compact Africa extend to a length of 14,000, Again “the coasts 
of America measure about 45,000 miles, those of Asia 40,000, 
while those of Australia and Polynesia may safely be estimated at 
16,000,” Thus, continues our author summing up his details, and 
illustrating the result, ‘‘ the entire coast-line of the globe amounts 
to about 136,000 miles, which it would take the best pedestrian 
full twenty-five years to traverse from end to end.” 

One of the first questions that oceurs to an inquisitive child, 
and one of the first which our man of science answers, or partly 


which the fetish worshipper and the most stoical critic of human | answers, is, How deep is the sea? It appears that, till within the 
creeds, both latently accept. This is the common and imperial last few years, a continuous series of soundings in deep water was a 


fact which we seek. 


“Tf Religion and Science are to be reconciled, | difficult operation, every sounding costing the ship a fresh line. 


the basis of reconciliation must be this deepest, widest, and most | This difficulty has been conquered by the Americans. The weight 
certain of all facts—that the Power which the Universe manifests used in the process, on touching the bottom, becomes detached, 


to us is utterly inscrutable.” 

In his third chapter, Mr. Spencer examines the hypotheses res- 
pecting our ‘‘ ultimate scientific ideas ;” and as he has previously 
undertaken to demonstrate, that our ultimate religious ideas,— 
the conceptions of the first cause, of the Infinite and of the Absolute 
are inconceivable, so now he undertakes to show that our ultimate 
scientific ideas—the conceptions of space, time, force, conscious- 
ness,—are all representative of realities that cannot be compre- 
hended. 
themselves or of that something which is conscious of sensations.” 

“Objective and subjective things, he thus ascertains to be alike in- 


The inquirer ‘can give no account either of sensations | 


scrutable in their substance and genesis, In all directions, his investigations | 


eventually bring him face to face with an insoluble cnigma; and he ever 
more clearly perceives it to be an insoluble enigma. 
greatness and the littleness of the human intellect—its power in dealing 
with all that comes within the range of experience ; its impotence in deal- 
ing with all that transcends experience. He realizes with a special vivid- 
ness the utter incomprehensiveness of the simplest fact considered in itself. 
He more than any other truly Avovws that in its ultimate essence nothing 
ean be known.” 

This passage, which forms the conclusion of the third chapter, 
serves to introduce the subject of the fourth, ‘‘ the Relativity of 
all Knowledge,” which, for the present, we pass over without any 
distinct notice. 

The resemblance between the argumentative method, adopted 

the writer of this work, and the subtle dialectic of the author 
of Limits of Religious Thought, has perhaps been observed. In 
fact, Mr. Spencer, who quotes both from Mr. Mansel and Sir 
William Hamilton, concludes that, “ if, respecting the origin and 
nature of things, we make some assumption, we find that, through 
an inexorable logic, it inevitably commits us to alternative impos- 
sibilities of thought.” 

We have not now to determine the value of this alternative 
“game of speculation.” this ‘ Hobson's choice” sort of legisla- 
tion for the intellect. We have confined ourselves to a brief pre- 
sentment of Mr. Spencer’s views. Of his “ inconceivability” 

ine, of his ‘‘ universal conviction” doctrine, of the practical 
efficiency of his principle of reconciliation, we shall attempt no 
estimate here. 
_ Whether Mr. Spencer’s views be right or wrong, their enun- 
Ciator merits respect, for his lucid, manly, and temperate expo- 
sition of them; for the purity, precision, and directness of the 

age in which they are conveyed, and for his courageous at- 
tempt to accomplish a ‘* work of noble note” in the construction 
of a true and suflicing system of philosophy. 

Accordingly, we give Mr. Herbert Spencer our sincere plaudits, 


He learns at once the | 





and the line is then drawn back with ease. Dr, Hartwig de- 
scribes the apparatus, which he characterizes as simple. By its 
means, he pealiots that the ocean bed may ultimately be as well 
known to us as the bed of the Mersey or the Thames. 

The depths of the Pacific are as yet imperfectly explored; those 
of the Atlantic, however, have been better ascertained: and from 
Maury’s map we may derive a good general idea of the shoals and 
abysses of this great sea bed. ‘The deepest depression of the 
Atlantic basin seems to lie between 33° and 40° N, lat., where the 
plummet [though we must allow for errors occasioned by the 
possible deflection of the line] has been lowered to the depth of 
30,000 and even 40,000 feet.” ‘At short distances from 
Madeira, the Cape de Verd Islands and the Bermudas, the sea 
deepens to 12,000 and 15,000 feet, so that seen from the ocean 
ground, yon isle-clusters would appear as the summits of mighty 
mountain lands, grand and imposing as the Andes.” Pointin 
out how, towards the North, the of the Atlantic rises an 
forms, between Ireland and Northumberland, a plain, the depth 
of which seems nowhere to exceed 11,000 feet, the author comments 
on the self-multiplying benefits of speculative knowledge, remark- 
ing that a discovery which twenty years ago might have been con- 
sidered valueless to mankind, now justifies the hope “ that one 
day, the bold idea of uniting the two worlds by means of the 
electric telegraph may be realized.” The inclosed European seas 
are comparatively very shallow. The depth of the Baltic seldom 
exceeds 250 feet, and there is only one spot where the soundin 
line finds a depression of 840 feet. Between the Orkneys an 
Norway, the North Sea has its maximum depth of 800 feet. The 
Mediterranean, in some parts, attains a depth of more than 6000 
feet; the Black Sea, with the same reservation, of more than 
3000 ; while the waters of the Adriatic everywhere roll over a 
shallow bed. 

Mr. Russell’s researches on the swiftness of the tide-wave, 
afford us a valuable scientifie resource, enabling us to determine 
by theory the measurements, previously determinable mechani- 
cally, that is by the sounding hne. To ascertain approximatively 
the distance of the sea-bottom from the surface, we have to 
our calculations on the principle that the velocity of the tide- 
wave ‘increases with the depth of the waters over which it 
passes,” 

A still more beautiful scientific indication is that recommended 
by Arago, as affording “the best means of solving a very im- 

* The Sea and its Living Wonders. Translated from the Fourth German Edi- 
tion, and partly rewritten by the Author, Dr, G. Hartwig, Ke. Published by Long- 
man and Co. 
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portant, and as yet unanswered question, concerning the physics of | dually unfolds itself to this closely united confraternity, and the 
the globe.” Water, it is well known, is a bad conductor of caloric. | latter in its turn gives birth to simple bell-shaped jelly-fishes [or 


Accordingly, the temperature of the sea is in general more con- 
stant than that of the air. ‘‘In the a of the line, 
the temperature of the surface water oscillates all the year round 
only between 82° and 85°, and scarce any difference is perceptible 
at different times of the day.” The monotony of the temperature 
of the tropical ocean, particularly between 10° N. and 10° S, lat., 
suggests the splendid scientific indication of Arago. ‘‘ Without 
troubling itself, says that great natural philosopher, about mere 
local influences, each century might leave to succeeding genera- 
tions, by a few easy thermometrical measurements, the means of 
ascertaining whether the sun, at pues almost the only source 
of warmth upon the surface of the earth, changes his physical 
constitution, and varies in his splendour like most stars, or 
whether he has attained a permanent condition. Great and last- 
ing revolutions in his shining orb would reflect themselves more 
accurately in the altered mean temperature of those ocean plains, 
than in the changed medium warmth of the dry land.” 

This brilliant inquiry into the constitution of the sun is paral- 
leled by one, perhaps no less brilliant, on the condition of the 
globe of which we are the tenants. There is, according to the 
report of Sir James Ross, throughout the whole of the deep 
ocean, a certain level at and beneath which the water has an in- 
variable cold temperature of 39° 5’ Fahr. There are oegene | 
two of these circles of mean temperature round the earth, eac 
‘forming a boundary or kind of neutral ground between the 
warmer and colder basins of the ocean. One of these circles is 
found in the Southern hemisphere. Another presumably exists 
in the Northern, Now 

** Sir James Ross is of opinion that this circle of mean temperature is a 
standard point in nature, which, if determined with sufficient accuracy, 
would afford to philosophers of future ages another means of ascertaining 
whether or not the globe we inhabit shall have undergone any change of 
temperature, and to what amount, during the interval. The experiments 
which his limited time and means admitted of his making, served to show 
that the temperature of the ocean at present is about 39° 5’, or seven and a 
half degrees above the freezing point of pure water, and as nearly as pos- 
sible the point of its greatest density. But it would be indispensable that 
this temperature should be ascertained to the tenth part of a degree; and as 
science and mechanical art are at present so far advanced, that thermome- 
ters may be sent down to the greatest fathomable depths without an altera- 
tion of temperature even to that small amount, this desideratum might be 
very easily obtained.”’ 

‘‘ Thus,” picturesquely comments our author, ‘‘ the sun writes 
his history in the ocean, and future generations will be able to 
read his annals in that lucid mirror.” 

We will give another instance, from a different part of Dr. 
Hartwig’s pleasant volume, of the detective character of science. 
In this case, science completes her prevision by a corresponding 

revision, or rather, we should say, promises to do so. ‘The case 
is this. The herring, it seems, is a very capricious creature. It 
seldom remains long in one spot. Sometimes it goes to one 
place, sometimes it goes to another; sometimes it appears at one 
time, sometimes it appears at another; sometimes it shows in 
great numerical force, and sometimes it perhaps attains, very 
nearly, its vanishing point. No one can account for these irre- 
gularities. The eccentricities of our finny friend are aceredited 
to firing of guns, the manufacture of kelp, and the paddling of 
steam-boats—to anything but the vera causa, which is not as- 
signable. The fact, however, remains, that the herring is, like 
some of his air-breathing betters, a very odd fish. Science, then 
resolving to anticipate the oddities and find a remedy even for the 
caprices of the herring, menaces him with the terrors of the most 
wonderful of modern inventions. Notice, accordingly, is fairly 
given him in Dr. Hartwig’s book that, ‘‘ if his shoals frequently 
appear and disappear in the more retired bays or fiords of Norway 
before the fishermen are apprised of his movements, the electric 
telegraph ( . . . . ) will be used for his more effectual capture.” 
Nay, our author affirms, “‘ by this time, the wires are already 
laid which are to communicate along the whole Scandinavian 
coast, and with the rapidity of lightning, every important move- 
ment of the marine hosts.” Thus, if the philosopher discovered 
electricity, electricity discovers herrings. Who would have ex- 
pected to find Franklin at one end of the telegraphic line, and a 
fish at the other ? 

Besides the herring, there are many other very funny fishes in 
this literary repository ‘of the sea’s living wonders. There are 
the globe-fish, the seahorse, the porcupine-fish, the trunk-fish, 
and the tortoise-fish. The gemlike plumage of the birds of the 
equatorial zone has a counterpart in the rainbow-coloured garment 
of the tropical fishes. ‘‘The gaudiest fishes live among the coral 
reefs. In the tepid waters, where the zodphytes, those sensitive 
flowers of the ocean, build their submarine palaces, we find the 
brilliant chetodons, the gorgeous balistine, and the azure glyphy- 
sodons gliding from coral branch to coral branch like the playful 
colibris, that over the Brazilian fields dart from one lustrous petal 
to another.” Beginning with cetaceans, seals, and walruses, Dr. 
Hartwig goes on to describe the sea-birds, the ocean-reptiles, the 
marine-fishes, crustacea, annelides, mollusks, star-fishes, sea- 
urchins, and jelly-fishes. It is worth pausing for a moment to 
hear of the belicheged acalephe, undoubtedly, “the most curious 
denizens of the ocean.” 

They are composite creatures, forming a kind of social republic, 
in which some individuals are p ber sorwe. | destined for locomotion, 
while others provide the colony with food, or are charged with the 
propagation of the species. A whole republic grows out of a larva 
or egg of a bell-shaped medusa which, like a budding plant, gra- 





acalephe]. It has also been discovered that the delicate, feath 
forms of the seawreaths, seafeathers, and seabells (sertularig 
plumularie, and campanularia, which were formerly supposed to 
be polyps, proceed from medusa larvee, and in their turn bri 
forth perfect acalephe. How remarkable, that beings entirely 
‘different in form should in reality be identical, and what 3 
triumph for man to have unravelled these hidden mysteries of the 
ocean ! 

Next to the chapter on jelly-fishes (in Part =) succeeds chap. 
ters on sea anemones and corals ; the microscopic life of the ocean: 
marine plants ; the geographical distribution of marine life; the 
phosphorence of the sea; and the primitive ocean. In addition to 
the magnitude of the sea, the waves, tides, and currents of the 
ocean, and the aerial and terrestial migrations of the waters are 
discussed in the first great division of this volume; while the 
maritime discoveries of the Phoenicians, Romans, Italians, Porty. 
guese, Dutch, and English, from Hanno to Ross, are recounted ip 
the sixty or seventy pages which form the third and concluding 
portion of the work. 

For an intelligent, if not scientific reader, this volume is full of 
instruction and delight. Various interesting questions are started 
or discussed in it. ‘The intrinsic colour of sea water; the sub- 
marine landscapes viewed through the transparent element ; the 
cause of the superiority of the Chincha guano (uniformity of ¢i- 
mate) of which half a million tons are the present annual ex- 
portation; the atmospheric war of the trade winds ; the girdle of 
the equatorial calms; the formation of the light clouds, ‘ fringed 
with silver and gold, or glowing with the richest purple, . 
the poesy and life of the sky,” and numerous other topics receive 
some notice, explanatory, iilneteative, or historical, in this book 
of sea wonders. In general, the work seems to us to be ve 
agreeably written; if we wish any passages to be omitted, it is 
the “goody” bits that improve the occasion, or the oflicious bits 
that point out when and what we ought to admire. 

INDIAN GAOLS,* 

THE volume before us is from the hand that last year produced an 
admirable digest of a vast body of facts concerning the sanitary 
condition of our soldiers in India—a subject of incalculable im- 
portance to the existence of an Anglo-Indian empire. ‘The pre- 
sent work is not less ably and carefully elaborated than its pre- 
decessor. It exhibits the same industry in collecting statistical 
data, the same prudence in testing them, the same skill and good 
sense in methodizing them and developing the practical conelu- 
sions to which they point. The subject, it must be owned, is one 
of less immediate interest to readers at home; but it greatly eon- 
cerns the good government, and consequently the prosperity, of 
India; and that is a subject to which no Englishman can afford, 
on national or even on personal grounds, to remain indifferent. 
Bad government of India means so much the less wealth accruing 
thence to British enterprise and industry, so much the more 
wasteful expenditure there of British life and treasure, so much 
the more money taken out of everybody’s pocket by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The mortuary bills of the Indian gaols are “ the most appalling 
that are to be found among any class of human beings on the face 
of the civilized world.” This is a strong statement, but Dr. 
Ewart justifies it by facts and figures equally strong. His tabu- 
lated account of the sickness and mortality from all diseases among 
Native prisoners in Bengal for twenty-one years, in Bombay for 
twenty-three years, and in Madras for ten years, shows that the 
deaths per 1000 of prisoners amounted to 72°5 in the first-named 
Presidency, 61°5 in the second, and 61°3 in the third. This is 
equivalent to the fact that the periods necessary for the entire 
extinction of the criminal population undergoing imprisonment in 
each of the three Presidencies have been about fourteen years, 
sixteen years, and sixteen years respectively. The rate of mor- 
tality in Indian gaols cannot be accurately compared with that 


.which prevails among the free population, because the two prime 


requisites on one side are wanting, namely, a trustworthy census, 
and an exact registration of deaths; but it appears very probable 
that the deaths in the Native population, exclusive of the army 
and of criminals, do not exceed an average of thirty-two pet 
thousand throughout India. Hence the excess of mortality against 
the prisoners is 40°5 per thousand in Bengal; 29-5 in Bombay; 
29°3 in Madras. These figures represent just so much preventible 
mortality, as well as a fearful amount of injustice, for they imply 
the conversion annually of thousands of minor into capital punish- 
ments. The European troops serving in India are the or class 
in that country affording death-rates which approach those inei- 
dent to the inmates of the gaols; but the excess against the latter 
in all India is no less than 21°8 per thousand—‘‘a mere fraction 
of a unit below the mean mortality-rate of the aged and the 
young, the male and female population of England and Wales.” | 
The mortuary bills of the Indian gaols owe their ‘ appalling’ 

character, in Dr. Ewart’s opinion, chiefly to bad discipline an 

bad sanitary arrangements. All possible faults are commonly 
combined in the latter, especially in Bengal ; and the discipline 
a system which, in addition to many other evils, “has corruptio® 
for its basis, and a rotten method of defective classification, oF 
even promiscuous association, for its superstructure.” But other 
causes, not so easily remediable, have their share in producing the 


* The Sanitary Condition and Discipline of Indian Gaols. By Joseph Ewart’ 
M.D. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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a 
lamentable result. These are, the peculiar predisposition to 
disease common to the low and wretched class to which the pri- 
soners generally belong, and the little power their constitutions 
to resist its attacks even with the aid of medical treat- 
ment. Making all due allowance, however, for these two un- 
favourable conditions, there still remains a very wide margin of 
yentible mortality ; and our author is confident that the pri- 
soners’ death-rate “might speedily be reduced to, say, 32 per 
thousand, on an average, for all India.” Even after this point 
shall have been attained, he believes that a further great reduc- 
tion may be accomplished, seeing what remarkable results have 
followed from improved sanitation in the prisons of England. 
There the death-rate in 1850 was 11°8 per thousand, while that of 
the Infantry of the Line was 18-7, and that of the general male 
pulation, of ages corresponding to those of the prisoners, was 
5°92 per thousand. 

The latest statistical returns from the Indian gaols prove that 
many of them were ‘*pest-houses of the most fatal description,” 
and the probability is, that such they remain to the present mo- 
ment. The very wonderful variation in the rates of mortality 
exhibited in those returns is proof positive of corresponding in- 
equalities of sanitation. Official tables are quoted by Dr. Ewart, 
from which we gather the following facts—In Bengal gaols, in 
the year 1855-6, the lowest mortality occurred at Nuddeah 
(15-95), the highest at Bhaugulpore (402-48) ; in 1856, the range 
was from Poree (9°98) to Bhaugulpore (263°59) ; in 1857, from Mal- 
dah (11°74) to Mymensingh (417-48); in 1858, from Dargeeling 
(24-4) to Akyab (783-8). During ten years (1846—1855), the 
several death rates in 54 Bengal gaols varied from 24°5 at Noak- 
hally to 182°3 at Bhaugulpore. In 1857, the mean rate of mor- 
tality in 29 Punjaub gaols was 66°7 per thousand, the lowest rate 
being that of Shahpore (3-0), the highest that of Peshawur (240-1), 
In 14 Bombay prisons, in 1853, the maximum mortality was at 
Broach (104°65), the minimum at Sattarah (4°52). In 33 
Madras gaols, during the ten years ending 1853, the average rate 
was 61 per thousand, the minimum being 12 at Tellicherry, the 
maximum 237°5 at Negapatam. 

These figures go far to substantiate the conclusion, which Dr. 
Ewart draws from a much more elaborate survey of facts, that 
the majority of Indian gaols are unwholesome in site and con- 
struction, and badly administered ; nor does he seem unwarranted 
by the details he adduces in asserting, that ‘‘most of the disad- 
vantages of the prisoners, as regards health and the chances of 
life, are so palpably artificial and unnecessary, that they may be 
easily removed by intrinsic means, without putting the State to 
any extra expense.’ One of the worst and most easily remedied 
defects of the system is, that want of administrative unity which 
was the darling vice of the Company’s rule, and which continues 
toflourish rankly after its demise, Apresent , the medical o flicer 
of an Indian gaol has no power to enforce sanitary measures. He 
may recommend them, but all the real executive or directorial 
action is vested in the civil officer, the chief result being an enor- 
mous waste of time and money in useless correspondence. Dr. 
Ewart would put an end to this abuse at once. He proposes 


that “‘the medical officer should be as supreme in all matters | 


connected with preventive, as he is now in respect to curative 
medicine,” for this, he alleges, ‘‘ would guarantee the provision 
ef a maximum of well-timed, well-directed, and prompt execu- 
tive action, and that too with a minimum of expense and 
agency.” 

NEW NOVELS,* 

The Manse of Mastland. We beg leave to introduce this 
volume in Mr. Keightley’s own words— 

* Passing one day by an old book-shop,I saw a book with a Dutch title 
marked at a very low price. Dutch books are rare in this country ; this was 
athird edition of a late date, the title seemed promising, so I bought it. 
On reading it, I was so much pleased that I thought it deserving of being 
translated. Not wishing, however, to rely on my own judgment alone, and 
happening to be then in correspondence with the Bishop of St. David’s, on 
the subject of the Dutch language and literature, I begged of him to read the 
work. He did so, and wrote to me as follows— 

“*T have finished the Pastorij te Mastland, and am extremely obliged 
to you for for the loan of it. It has to me more than justified your com- 
mendation. There is a good deal of quiet humour and pathos, and pleasant 
glimpses of the buiten leven (‘rural life’) not easily to be gained in the 
country itself by any but the native. To me, however, its chief interest 
consists in the view which it gives of the working of the Dutch Established 
Church, and of its strong and weak points. In this respect, I have found 
it highly instructive and suggestive. I really think it likely that it would 
be attractive toa large class of readers, particularly such as take an interest 
in clerical matters. ow very little is known in England of Dutch litera- 
ture which nevertheless is perhaps more congenial to our taste than either 
the German or the French!’ 

“The Bishop of St. David's, it is pretty generally known, is nota prodi- 
gal of his praise, and from long experience I can vouch that he is incapable 
of admiring what is not deserving of admiration, neither indeed am I my- 
self very easily pleased. It therefore, I think, seems necessarily to follow 
that the Manse of Mastland is a good book and is deserving of being read. 
The clergy will find in it many a useful hint on the subject of preaching, 
catechizing, &c., and I can promise the general reader far more entertain- 
ment than is commonly to be met with in books of more lavish promise.” 

Few readers of this translation will be slow to thank Mr. 
Keightley for giving them something new and good. The brief 
criticism which he has blended with his account of the book in the 
Present preface, is substantially the same as that which we would 

* The Manse of Mastland, Sketches, Serious and Humorous, from the life of 
be ilage Pastor. Translated from the Dutch, by Thomas Keightley, Author of 
Dalian Mythology,” and Editor of the Poems of Milton. Published by Bell and 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


: By the Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” Pub- 
lished by Saunders and Otley. 7 





offer. Its good qualities are not so common in our own modern 
light literature that we can conscientiously pass them over with- 
out emphatic commendation. The pastor of Mastland is more 
cautious and sedate, perhaps also more of a philosopher, than our 
Vicar of Wakefield; but he is as lifelike a person. Life is 
quieter, more mechanical and phlegmatic in Mastland than 
in Wakefield. But on that account, the inner life of the spiritual 
head of the place is more nearly what we in England call an ideal 
life for a pastor than that of our old friend, Mr. Primrose. 

Dutch pastor thinks and feels more, and is less merry. Yet no 
quality in these sketches strikes a stranger more forcibly than 
their truthfulness, their literal reality of representation, and the 
want of exaggeration or embellishment for the sake of effect, in 
the remarks and incidental thoughts set down plentifully through- 


out by the autobiographic writer. He does not let his pen run 
away into fine writing on moral and religious subjects because 


a pastor should adorn his pages so. But the moral and religious 
passages which come naturally into their places here are well 
worth remembering. These are quite subordinate to the pictures 
of ‘rural life,” of genuine “interiors,” and to the humorous 
descriptions, the witty comments, and reported conversations col- 
lected by the author during his five years’ residence in a secluded 
Dutch agricultural village. That it is a true book in its own 
country may be inferred from the fact that it reached a third edi- 
tion in the course of its first year of publication (1849), although it 
was not published in one of the leading towns of Holland so as to 
attract the attention of the literary world. As to the translation 
the usual ‘slight acquaintance” with the Dutch language will 
not suffice to judge of it; and, in the case of Mr. Keightley, we 
prefer to trust to his own opinion of his work. We believe that 
it is well done—though here and there may be the ——e 
of an idiom or a peculiar word. The mistakes of a clever 
cultivated mind, in this kind, are seldom fatal. A sort of divinity 
of linguistic instinct hedges it off from falling into the abyss of 
absurdity where ignorant and pretentious translators leap without 
a misgiving,as often as a difficulty or delicacy of expression 
occurs. 

The fine quiet humour and wisdom scattered throughout these 
pages may be easily set before the reader in quotable passages ; 

yut we strongly advise him to be dissatisfied with these, and to 

get the book for himself. One of the wisest and wittiest sketches 
is that of the “ Rentier” (the man of small funded property), 
who comes to live in Mastland—the man of small mind, who 
never learned anything properly because he ‘had not to earn his 
bread by it.” His peculiarities are given as in a looking-glass— 
once when he had tormented the good Pastor beyond his patience, 
and the latter returned home silent and sad—a sort of verification 
of Goldsmith’s observation that “ the company of fools, however 
it may at first make us smile, cannot in the end fail to make us 
sad.” Then his wife asks him what is the matter, and he writes 
his reply, thus— . 

‘* T was not unwilling to unburden my heart, which was so full; so I 
answered, ‘ Yes, dear Kee, I am just come from Duifhuis’s, and I have been 
annoyed and grieved; and yet with all that I have once more discerned 
the wisdom of the Divine dispositions. When I came from the University, 
that school for the exercise of the noblest powers of our mind, and saw the 
people here in the country toiling and slaving as they do, I said to myseif, 
** Why must rational beings devote so large a portion their valuable time 
to mere earthly, worthless things? Why must man, who has so short a 
time to live, work like a pack-ass or a plough-horse, so that he has hardl 
a moment left him for reflection?’’ But now Isec it more and more ea 
day, that it is a beneficent arrangement, since those who are exempted from 
from the general law, Jn the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread, are 
more unendurable than those who toil. I have known more than one ren- 
tier, but seldom a wise, and still seldomer a happy one. It is then right, it 
appears, that it should be so, but still it isa sad thing that most men re- 
quire the whip to make endurable beings of them.” 

** © And what do you suppose to be the cause of this, William? ’ 

‘Tt appears to me, Cornelia, that while any one is obliged to work 
hard, as he has his hands full, the emptiness of his mind and heart is undis- 
discovered, and his passions have not time to develope all their powers ; but 
remove this constraint, and his inanity comes to light, and he is as weari- 
some to himself and others, as the child that is home for the holidays; and 
then his passions grow turbulent, because his reason is weak. So the 
rentier is a wearisome and an insignificant personage, and yet he might be 
so good and so useful.’ ’’ 

The end of this conversation contains far higher wisdom ;—a 
wisdom that is derived from religious faith, and that is preached 
by the Pastor’s wife in correction of the Pastor himself. Good 
things like the following are to be gathered in most pages— 

“Tt is granted to few to keep to themselves anyact, good or handsome, or 
even remarkable that they have performed. It whirls about in_ their 
memory, it looks out at their eyes, it burns on their tongue, and at last it 
steps out unobserved between their teeth; for there is no word that weighs 
heavier on the under-lip than I. It requires great strength of muscle to 
= : in, and if it once escapes, what a number of words does it draw 
after it!” 

The Manse of Mastland is, we have little doubt, destined to 
become a favourite book of several classes of readers—including 
the clergy and persons of extensive general culture. ‘The 
Burgomaster’s Cock,” ‘My Clerical Neighbours,” and ‘‘ My 
Tailor and my Blacksmith,” are chapters that will please every- 
body. Others, which contain less description and more lucu- 
bration, will find hearty admirers among the few who read for 
edification as well as for entertainment. 


Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. Most of the readers of 
the clever novel called Paul Ferroll knew pretty well that he 
murdered his wife because he hated her thoroughly, after he found 
out that she had invented a treacherous plot to separate him from 
the woman he loved, and had used other arts to bring about his mar- 
riage with herself. The experienced noyel reader knew all that 
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from the former book. Verbum sap. The provocation was very | years of his life (he was taken in 1659) had no such rovin 
firm will, and hard, masterful fictitious friends here; but his narrative confirms much of 


for the first time, with a | they make 


t to a man of strong passions, 
intellect, who was very much in love, 
gentle girl, to whom 


rates the antecedents of this hapless marriage—the love of the 
proud, unprincipled Miss Chanson for the handsome, daring, and 


accomplished Mr. Leslie (Paul Ferroll), and the indifference with | 
hen comes the young girl | 


which he suffers her attentions. 
Elinor from her convent, and by her simplicity fascinates the 
hard, worldly Mr. Leslie, Finally he loves her, and she consents 
to be his wife. Miss Chanson, in despair, deceives him with a 
false accusation of Elinor, and a forged note in support of it. 
Only in a novel could such a piece-of ehi¢anery have been suc- 
cessful with a sensible man. In the first novel, we were strongly 
inclined, on thé trial of Paul for the murder of his wife, to give a 
verdict of ‘‘ served her right” in his favour. On reading the ac- 
count given in tht new tale of how Miss Chanson made him marry 
her, we are inclined to say also ‘“‘served him right,” for his un- 
principled folly in consenting to marry a woman whom he neither 
oved nor respected. 

We have no doubt that many persons will be glad to know 
exactly why Paul Ferroll killed his wife, and to them this minute 
account of her perfidy and heartlessness will be acceptable. 
ourselves, we took it for granted before, and were quite certain 
that she was as odious as a wife could be; yet we did not then, 
nor do we now, hold that her husband was justified in his mur- 
der. The new tale is a sort of pice justificative, and is cleverly 
done ; but it makes Ferroll a selfish brute, his wife coarse, hard, 
and low-minded, and Elinor far too simple to be really natural. 
Like most after-thoughts of the kind, it is of little value compared 
with the original work, which was vigorous, bold, and full of 
talent of various kinds. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Wortlebank Diary, and some old Stories from Kathie Brande's Port- 
folio. By Holme Lee.—The Wortlebank Diary, is neither altogether 
new nor altogether old. It is three volumes of tales reprinted from 
Household Words and the National Magazine, sect in a sort of framework 





of story called Tie Diary. This Diary is a by our old acquaintance, | 
e excellent clergyman who | 


Kathie Brande, after her late marriage with 
waited for her until she had done her duty to everybody else, and was 


e had behaved cruelly through the false | 
representations of her successful rival. The present book nar- | . 


For | 


free to love, honour, and obey him. Zhe Wortlebank Diary, like After | 
Dark and Nothing New, and other reprints of tales by popular authors, | 


will at first disappoint readers who send to the library for it under the 
impression that t ny to enjoy a whole three-volume novel by their 
favourite writer, But after their first disappointment, in the case of 
the volumes before us, they will be pleased if they have not read the 
stories before. To write a good short story is not given to every one. 
The Authoress of Sylvan Holt’s Daughter has the gift, as will be seen on 
reading The Haunted House, Ashburn Rectory, My Blind Sister, and others 
in these volumes. As to “the Diary” itself, we do not think that it is 
any improvement to the Tales, and few persons are curious about what 
happened to Kathie Brande after the end of her story. 

ing the most of a few pretty stories by packing them in a good 
thick wadding of unnecessary matter, merely to fill out three volumes, 


This fashion of | 


is not likely to last we hope ; as it is decidedly detrimental to the re- | 


putation of popular writers. It looks as if the inventive faculty had be- 
come poor; or asif the artist were become a trader, in whom it is a 
merit to turn every saleable thing to account. 

Nemesis, the Avenger, By Marion Harland, Author of “ Alone.” In 
this railway volume, is an original tale of nearly five hundred pages of 
good type. In spite of the Victoria and Surrey style of the title, the 
story itself need not frighten the gentlest reader. It is full of incident 
and is amusing; and that without any lofty pretension to literary art. 


The most improbable things in the book are vouched for as being faith- | 


fully told from the facts. No one well acquainted with fiction and real 
life will be disposed to doubt the authoress’s word. 

The Chronicles of the Crutch. By 
lume of miscellaneous papers chiefly reprinted from Household Words. 
They are supposed to be written by a community of semi-monastic old 


—- living at ‘The Crutch”—a sort of loquacious La Trappe. | 


e of the papers are clever and 
cially in which the author reports 
There is a lively and effective account of the triumphal entry of the 
Armée d’Italie last year in Paris, which is worth preserving. There is a 
reality about all the descriptions of French people and things, although 
the reality is a little spoiled b 
there is any necessity for. itr. Blanchard Jerrold could not have been 
born with so false a sense of what his comic, if we may presume to judge 
by his parentage. 

My Little Book, By Arthur Brown.—The author of this little book 
has talent; but it is not of a kind to be valued beyond his home circle 
unless it be accompanied with greater knowledge and general literary 
cultivation. As he tells us he is young and hopeful, we readily give 
him a good word. His second book will probably be a great improve- 
ment on the first, which he will learn to look on with less admiring eyes. 
If it be successful, it would ruin him for ever. It is the next best to a 
suceess—a good failure. 

Lost in Ceylon. By William Dalton, With illustrations by Harrison 
Weir.—Better than most tales of fairy land to a big boy is a book of ad- 
ventures in foreign parts. Ifthe hero and his companions be juvenile, 
and the adventures dangerous, so much the better will it be liked. Mr. 
Dalton is not exactly an imitator of Mayne Reid, but his tales bear a 
certain resemblance to those of that very popular author for boys. Lost 
in Ceylon is certain to find favour with them because it is clever, exciting, 
and full of true descriptions of the creatures and sights to be found in 
that noble island. It 
girl in the woods and the wilds of the Lion King of Candy. 


— worth reprinting, those espe- 
w 


and 


famous Robert Knox, who was a prisoner in that kingdom for thirty | 


| 
Blanchard Jerrold.—This is a vo- | 


at he has himself seen in France. | 


unceasing efforts to be more funny than | 


is, as its title declares, the adventures of a boy Cantabrigienses,”” by C. H. and Thompson Cooper, are 
The | lication by Messrs. 





a 
life as our 
the 
concerning the nature of the country, its people, and its 
ductions, In short, the author has kept his fiction well based on fact. 
Patience by Perseverance. Card-playing is becoming fashionable again 
| in English families; and this is reason sufficient for the production of this 
| really beautiful little volume. It contains descriptions of no less than 
twenty-eight games of Patience, i.e., games that a single person can 
with cards—and these games are all illustrated with beautifully illuminated 
drawings of miniature cards arranged in the proper form. The paper and 
type are of the best. It is a perfect thing of its kind and very pretty to 
look at, even if you take no interest in cards at all. 


De La Rue's Pocket Books for 1861. The elegance and convenience of 
| De La Rue’s Pocket-books, Almanack, and Diaries are now familiar to 
| the public. The specimens of these books for the coming year, both 
| large and small, will sustain their reputation if they do not increase it, 
, They are indispensable for their useful information to those who haye 
' been accustomed to them—and to those who have not yet experienced 
| their value as books of reference for daily use in business matters, we 
| can only say you should examine them, 


| Zhe Post Office London Suburban Directory. This volume, uniform in 
| appearance and arrangement with the other Directories published 
| Messrs. Kelly and Co., is the first issue of a work of its description, and 
may safely be credited with the possession of those excellencies for which 
its elder brethren enjoy a well-tested reputation. It contains a new and 
| admirable map of the Leadon postal districts, so clear and minute in its 
| delineations of the natural features of the country, that a military com. 
mander attacking or defending London might base his strategy upon its 
indications. 


Books. 

Mind and Brain : or the Correlation of Consciousness and Organization, with 
their Applications to Philosophy, Zoology, Physiology, Meutal Pathology, 
and the Practice of Medicine. By Thomas Laycock, M.D., &c. With Il 
lustrations. Two volumes, 

Lost in Ceylon : the Story of a Boy and Girl’s Adventures in the Woods and 
Wilds of the Lion King of Kandy, By William Dalton. With Illustrations 
by Harrison Weir. 

Popular Tales of the West Highlands, oraily collected, 
By J. ¥. Campbell. Two volumes. 

** The Bible for the Pandits” (Specimen Fasciculus]. The first three Chap. 
ters of Genesis diffusely and unreservedly commented in Sanscrit and Eng- 
lish. By James Balantyne, LL.D. 

The Canadian Settler’s Guide. Published by authority. 
siderably enlarged, 

Nemesis ; or the Avenger. By Marion Harland. 

The Post Office London Suburban Directory ; with Map engraved expressly for 
the Work. 

New Religious Thoughts, 

The Autobiography of a Seaman, 
G.G.B., &c. Volume II. 

Valentine Duval: an Autobiography of the Last Century. 
thor of ‘* Mary Powell,” 

Patience. By Perseverance. 

Why Paul Ferroli Killed his Wife. 

Destiny. 

Useful Information for Engineers, By William Fairbairn, LL.D., F.B.S, 
Second Series. 

Wellington’s Career: a Military and Political Summary. 
Hamley, Captain R.A., and Lieut.-Colonel. 

The Greatest of all the Plantagenets: an Historical Sketch, 
Clifford . 

Proposed Emendations of the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, With Confirmatory 
and Illustrative Passages from the Pvet’s Works, aud those of his Contem- 
poraries. By Swynfen Jervis. 

Evidence of the Honourable Ashley Eden : taken before the Indigo Commission 
sitting in Calcutta. 

My Little Book, By Arthur Brown, 

The Chronicles of the Crutch, By Blanchard Jerrold, 

An Essay on the Thermo-Dynamics of Elastic Fluids, By Joseph Gill. 

Little Lily’s Travels, Ty the Author of * Little Lily’s Picture Lessons,” 

Tinsel and Gold ; or, What Girls should Learn, A Tale. By Mrs. Veitch. 

Pride and His Prisoners, By A. L. 0. E. 

Ballyblunder, An Irish Story. 

ALMANACKS, 
| Parker’s Church Calendar, and General Almanack for the Year of Our Lord 
1861, 


With a Translation, 


Tenth Edition, con- 


By Douglas Campbell. 
By Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald, 


Edited by the Aus 


By the Author of ** Paul Ferroll.” 


By Edward Bruce 


By Augustus 


Dictrichsen and Hannay'’s Royal Almanack and Nautical and Astronomical 
Ephemeris for the Year 1861. 
De La Rue’s Red-Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum Book, 1861. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

The series of articles written by the late Reyerend J. J. Blunt, D.D., 
for the Quarterly Review, are about to be issued in a collective form 
by Mr. Murray, under the title, “‘Essays on Religious and Literary 
Subjects.” 

Messrs. Longman and Co. are preparing for immediate publication, 
Professor Hind’s “Narrative of the Canadian Exploring Expeditions 
through the Southern Part of Rupert’s Land, from Lake Superior to 
near the Foot of the Rocky Mountains,” in two volumes, with numerous 
illustrations, 

The first volume of Dr. Mommsen’s “History of Rome, from the 
Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline,” translated, with the assist- 
ance of the author, by the Reverend William Pitt Dickson, with an in- 
troduction by Dr. Schmitz, is preparing for publication by Mr. Bentley. 

A new work by Lieutenant Maury, on the “ Physical Geography 
and Meteorology of the Sea,” being an enlargement of the author's 
former work, “The Physical Geography of the Sea,” with maps, dia 
grams, and illustrations, is announced for the 15th instant by Messrs. 
| Sampson, Low, and Co. / 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have in the press, “Studies from Life,” 
| by the author of “John Halifax;” “ British Artists, from Hogarth to 
| Turner,” in two volumes, by Walter Thornbury; and “Two Years 

in Switzerland,” by Frederika Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt. 
| An “ Historical and Descriptive Geography of the Holy Land,” by the 
| Reverend Williams, B.D.; and the second volume of “ A’ 
preparing for pub- 





eighton, Bell, and Co. - 
Mr. Camden Hotten announces “A Garland of Pepysian Ballads, 
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edited by Dr. Rimbault ; and a new Christmas book by Dudley Costello, 
entitled “‘ Holidays with Hobgoblins,” with illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 

Messrs. Bradbury and Evans have in the press, “‘ Health, Husbandry, 
and Handicraft,” by Harrict Martineau; ‘Japanese Fragments,” by 
Captain Sherard Osborn ; and “ Evan Harrington; or:He would be a 
Gentleman,” by Owen Meredith, in three volumes, reprinted from Once 
a Week. 

An “Essay on the Military Architecture of the Middle Ages,” trans- 
lated from the French of M. Violet-le-Duc, by M. Macdermott, Esq. ; 
anda ‘“ Manual of Monumental Brasses; comprising an Introduction to 
the Study of these Memorials, and a List of those remaining in the 
British Isles,” by the Reverend Herbert Haines, are preparing by 
Messrs. J. H. and James Parker. 

Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. announce “ Annals of the Rescued,” by the 
Reverend C. E. L. Wightman ; ‘Scenes and Incidents of Missionary 
Life in Fiji,” by Thomas Williams; ‘A Day in Laodicea,” by the 
Reverend A. N. Somerville; ‘‘ The Romance of Natural History,” 
by P. H. Gosse, Esq.; and ‘* Expositions of the Cartoons of Raphael,” 
by Richard Henry Smith, Esq. 

Mr. James Blackwood has in the press a new translation, in English 
blank verse, of Archbishop Fenelon’s “'Telemachus,’’ by the Reverend 
J. L. Ross; and various novels, among them, ‘‘ The Bishop’s Daughter; 
a Story of the Dark Ages,” by the Author of “Squires and Parsons,” 
and “ The Adventures of Mr. Ambiguous Law, an Articled Clerk ; being 
Notes and Sketches founded upon Fact.” 

Messrs, Allen and Co, announce a “ History of the Opera in Italy, 
France, England, Germany, and Russia,” by Mr. H. Sutherland Ed- 
wards; and Mr. Oliphant is preparing for publication, “ Studies and 
Sketches in Modern Literature, and on some of the Leading Authors of 
the Day,” by P. Landreth. 

A volume of “ Literary Remains of George Murray, of the Aberdeen 
Free Press, with a Sketch of his Life,” by William M‘Combie, present 
editor of that journal, is preparing for publication by Mr. Taylor, Peter- 
head. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia, U.S., are preparing 
for publication a work, by Professor Spencer F. Baird, entitled “‘ The 
Birds of North America ; containing Descriptions of all Known Species, 
chiefly from Specimens in the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution.” 
It is to be in two volumes quarto, with an atlas of one hundred coloured 
plates. 

A committee of Paris publishers announces the forthcoming appearance 
ofa “‘ New Encyclopedia,.”” Among the more notable of the contribu- 
tors, are Messrs. Thiers, Guizot, Cousin, Villemain, Prosper Mérimée, 
Proudhon, Pére Enfantin, Pyofessor Michelet, and Madame Georges 


M. Berryer, the celebrated jurist, has brought out, through M. Jacques 
Lecofire, Paris, a work on the present state of the French law, under the 
title, ‘‘ Le Ministére Public et le Barreau: leurs Droits et leurs Rap- 
ports.” 

An “ Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, depuis son Origine jusqu’ a 
nos Jours,” by M. Gérusez; and a new and greatly enlarged edition of 
M. Poirson’s *‘ Histoire de Henri LYV.,” in four volumes, are promised by 
Messrs. Didier and Co., Paris. 

M. Dentu, Paris, has just brought out a rather curious philological 
work, entitled “Le Langage des Marins; Recherches Historiques et 
Critiques sur le Vocabulaire Maritime,’ by M. G. de la Landelle, late an 
officer of the Royal Navy. 

The concluding part of the great bibliographer Quérard’s claborate 
work, “ Les Supercheries Littéraires Dévoilécs,” has been published by 
Messrs. Hachette and Co. The same firm has brought out a volume of 
“Souvenirs” of the Marquis of Valfons, Lieutenant-General of the 
French army from 1710 to 1789. 

General Lamoriciére’s recent ‘“‘ Crusade” has found a chronicler in the 
Viscount de la Vausseric, who has just published, through M. A. Josse, 
Paris, “‘ La Croisade d’Italie en 1860; Histoire de l’Armée Pontificale.’’ 

The Translator of Events, a Turkish Journal, edited by Turks, has just 
made its appearance at Constantinople. The conductors are said to be 
men of progress, and imbued with European ideas. 


Che Cheratres. 


The rush of dramatic works into visible existence is as violent as ever. 
On Monday last, a new piece, half comedietta, half ballet, was brought 
out at the Lyceum, with the title, Pets of the Parterre. Its object is to 
show Miss Lydia Thompson as a dancing zephyr, carrying on a flirtation 
with dancing flowers. At the Princess’s, the evening’s entertainment is 
lengthened by another hybrid production, called Garibaldi Excursionists, 
which shows a number of young ladies equipped in the uniform com- 
monly associated with the Italian patriot. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Woman 
in White has been forced into the dimensions of melodrama by a modern 
Procrustes, named Ware, and crowds go to see Mr. Creswick play Count 
Fosco at the Surrey. Mr. Talexy has opened the ci-devant concert-room 
of her Majesty's Theatre—now a regular playhouse called the “ Bijou” 
—for the performance of French plays; but his company is as yet far too 
feeble to sustain the reputation he acquired at the St, James's. 

The immediate future is pregnant with still more important matters. 
Tonight, we are promised a new piece by Tom Taylor, to be brought out 
at the Haymarket, with the title, Zhe Babes in the Wood. On Monday, 
there will be, if announcements speak truth, a new drama by Mr. Watts 
Phillips at Drury Lane, with Mr. Webster as the principal character, a 
new drama from the French, called Adrienne de Beaupré, at the Lyceum, 
and a new farce at the Olympic. 


Busic. 


Edward Loder’s = The Night Dancers, to be revived this evening 
at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, was originally produced at 





Princess's, in October, 1846, when that theatre was an opera-house 
under the management of Mr. Madox. It ran for forty-three with- 
out interruption, though under the disadvantage of more than ome change 
of prima donnas. The character of Griselle, the heroine, was performed 

Albertazzi, till she was disabled by illness, Then the part 





was filled for a short time by a Miss Smithson, and lastly by Miss Annie 
Romer, afterwards Mrs. Brough. The cast, in other respects, was not 
strong, and the orchestra and chorus—important accessories in an 
remarkable for the excellence of its instrumentation and morceaux d’en- 
semble—were indifferent. On the first night, poor Albertazzi’s dress 
caught fire, to the great alarm of the audience, and she narrowly es- 
caped a dreadful death. This opera has nearly fallen into oblivion, and 
its revival may be regarded as a novelty ; but its beauties are remem- 
bered by the more musical portion of the public; and, with the magnifi- 
cent orchestra and chorus, and splendid mise en scene of Covent Garden 
Theatre, its success may, with some confidence, be anticipated. 

The new opera written by Balfe for this theatre is completed, and in 
active rehearsal; so that, with it and Mr. Loder’s opera, Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison, it may be expected, will have something wherewith to 
balance the extraordinary and still continued success of Robin Hood at 
the other house. 

The winter concerts, given weekly at the Crystal Palace, have begun 
for theseason. The first took place on Saturday last. It was very 
and very successful. The principal pieces were: Beethoven's syme 
phony in D; Weber's concert-stiick, the pianoforte part admirably exe- 
cuted by Mr. W. G. Cusins; Liszt’s Reminiscences of Lucia di Lammers 
moor, played by the same excellent pianist ; the overture to Robin Hood, 
and the tenor song from that opera, “My own, my guiding Star,” 
sung with much sweetness by Signor Palmieri; and several favourite 
vocal pieces—particularly Bellini’s ““O Luce di Quest’ Anima” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer ”—sung by Madame Catherine Ha: 
with great and deserved applause. The Crystal Palace band, under 
able direction of Herr Manns, is excellent both individually and col- 
lectively ; indeed, for its size, there is not a better orchestra in London, 

Choral music is receiving increased attention in France and Belgium, 
thanks to the labours of the Orphéon Societies. At the great interna- 
tional competition at Liége, on the 28th of October, fifty choral — 
each about a hundred strong, took part in the contest, and the Paris an 
Belgian journals speak in high terms of the excellence of the singing. 
We are, it is said, to have another visit of the French Orphéonists to 
Crystal Palace in the course of next summer, 

Guillaume Tell is about to be produced at the Grand Opéra, with the 
celebrated sisters Marchisio in the characters of Mathilde and Jemmy. 

We learn, with much regret, that the celebrated pianist, Leo de 
Meyer, has been struck with palsy, and it is feared that he will not be 
able to reappear in public. This is the more distressing, as M. de Meyer 
is not an old man, and, when here last season, seemed in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and strength. 


Fine Arts. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ART, 
Tue Lalla Rookh, illustrated by Mr. J. Tenniel, places book illustra- 
tion in such high rank in the hands of English artists and English pub- 
lishers, that it makes us draw a deep breath of satisfaction as we look 
back and observe how this pitch of excellence has been attained—how 
art of a very high order has been gradually — in heightening the 
pleasure and helping the improvement ever to be derived from our rich 
national treasures of poetry and the drama. While the chief palm must 
of course be yielded to the artist, yet we must remember that, according to 
the usual fate of genius, full many of the beautiful illustrations, had they 
ever taken a more substantial form than in the creative fancy of the 
painter, would have blushed unseen in the portfolio, had it not been for 
the literary spirit, the taste, and the enterprise which distinguish our 
great publishers. The merit is the greater, tov, because we know our 
Government steadily refuses to adopt the principle which has led, in the 
hands of foreign Governments, to the production of such magnificent 
works on the fine arts, illustrated books of travel, and on natural his- 
tory, as have for many years become the admiration of all of us in- 
terested in these pursuits. All that has been done with us, with the 
exception of a few rare and insignificant ts, is due to our publishers, 
and secondarily to our liberal publie who have happily, in most cases we 
believe, supported them. The advantage remains with the foreigners as 
to all the greatest works of the kind; we can show nothing comparable 
with Denon’s Egypt, with the Voyage de? Astrolabe, the Musée Royale, 
the Musée de Sculpture of M. Clairac, the Musée de Florence, and other 
works on a similar splendid scale. We can boast of one or two works il- 
lustrative of art, such as Zhe School of Raphael, with engravings of the 
principal antique statues, a book well enough in its day, published by 
Boydell in 1781, under the inspection of Sir Nicholas Dorigny ; 
the folio edition of Hogarth’s works, and the admirable engravings frouz 
the old masters by Sir Robert Strange, but no work of complete preten- 
sions ; the reason being that, until the taste of the public in matters of 
art became more widely spread, no one would encounter the risk of such 
expensive ventures. The illustrated annuals of thirty years ago, the books 
of beauty, and drawing-room scrap-books, with books of foreign and 
home picturesque views, most of which employed the best available 
talent of the day, and such accomplished engravers as the Findens, 
these publications had their day and fulfilled their mission. They pre- 
pared the way for the splendid gift-books which the vast improvements 
in coloured lithography enabled the publishers to produce ; the Alma- 
nacks, the Hours, the Secian, the Parables, and Psalters, all illuminated 
in the old missal styles. Simultancously began to appear, The Alham- 
bra, by Mr. Owen Jones, a work of architectural and decorative illustra- 
tion, which stands quite unique both here and abroad ; Shaw's Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, and Nash's Domestic 
Architecture, and other works of this kind of a high standing. Recently, 
Mr. Digby Wyatt's Examples of Decorative Art, Mr. Owen Jones's 
Grammar of Ornament, and Mr. Waring’s Choice Examples of Art in 
Mosaic, Fresco, Sculpture, and Metal Work, have placed art illustration of 
this kind and art literature at the very highest point. There is also now 
before us a fresh instance in the beautiful volumes of Mr, F 
dedicated to antique art, in which the photograph is very largely em- 
ployed for illustration. ere : 
hat which we have alluded to as book or subject illustration has 
decidedly kept pace with the illustration devoted to objects. When we 
open an old volume of the poets or novelists of forty years ago, what 
vapid productions do duty as illustrations! How utterly unlike nature 
and how thoroughly accommodated to the notions of the academical 
doctrinaires of their day—the Stothards, the Westalls, Fuselis, Smirkes, 
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Kauffmans, “et id genus omne:” in fact, these were the art-composers 
of their time. Turner’s delightfully fresh illustrations of The Pleasures 
of Hope, Roger’s Italy, and Scott, seem to have swept off all these scho- 
lastic art-tasters, and set the illustrators going after Nature. The truer 
and more masterly hands of Leslie and Maclise next appear upon the page 
and people begin to feel the value of artistic feeling in aid of their enjoy- 
ment. Even children’s books, that were wont to be disfigured with ab- 
solutely monstrous shapes, now come out at Christmas with so much 
artistic adornment, that children of a larger growth turn over their pages 
with immense gusto, and feel themselves boys again. There was Jack 
the Giant-Killer by M‘Connell, and Aladdin by W. Harvey, Goldsmith's 
Goody Two Shoes, for the first time worthily done honour to by Dalziel, 
Tom Thumb by Hablot Browne, and in fact the whole fairy circle drawn 
round and fair by the graver of the Brothers Dalziel. Enough cannot 
be said in gratitude for the excellent sense and artistic taste bestowed 
upon these children’s books. 

Shakespeare and the poets have had to bear sad indignities from former 
illustrators. The task was to be done, and dexterous hands like Messrs. 
Kenny Meadows and J. P. Stephanoff were there to do it; but for our 
part we could spare without a pang those prepostcrously stagey compo- 
sitions—the frontispieces in one of the best of our editions of Shake- 

ve. Mr. John Gilbert’s illustrations were a great advance upon 
ya although perhaps they were open to the fault of sameness, arising 
from the artist's great facility of composition and hand qualities ;t hat 
gave a general mannerism, which though seldom positively bad, con- 
stantly failed to realize the variety, the freshness, and yet the universal 
truth of the great dramatist. Mr. Gilbert's style, however, has founded 
a legion of illustrators and picture literature, in which there may be 
abundance of mediocrity, but not certainly of a low-art tendency. 
These productions may be classed with the fugitive illustrative art of the 
day, though the latter occasionally brings forth some really fine ex- 
amples of clever and bold drawing, as well as achievements in wood 
engraving of the highest class. The works of the brothers, Messrs. G, 
and W. Thomas, J. W. Linton, M‘Connell, Reade, and in marine sub- 
jects, Messrs, Weedon and Duncan in the J@/ustrated News, and those of 
Mr. Leech and Mr. Tenniel in Punch, occur to us as amongst the most 
remarkable of the good. The engravings in the Art-Jowrnal, and espe- 
cially the series of small wood-cuts illustrating the works of Raffaclle, 
are also excellent specimens of the art. 

Book illustrations have improved wonderfully since the time of the 
annuals, by the great advance in wood engraving. We can only 
remember one book of the kind in which it was attemyted thirty years 
ago, The Missionary Annual ; in this there were some engravings printed 
on india-paper, which surpassed anything of their kind. These were 
not continued, however, and it is comparatively in recent times that 
wood-cuts have done much eminent service for illustration, and take 
rank in some of the best editions de luxe which have appeared. The 
two illustrated editions of Longfellow offer instances; the one with 
figure subjects, designed and drawn by a lady, Mrs. Jane Benham Hay, 
the cther with illustrations by Mr. Birket Foster and others. 

The Princess of the Poet Laureate, illustrated by Mr. Maclise, with 
engravings on wood by Messrs. Dalziel, Williams, and Green, is another 
beautiful example, which should be referred to. Admirable as all these 
are, they must, we think, give place to the newest comer from Mr. J. 
Tennicl’s hand, the Lalla Rookh, In none have the peculiar charms of 
the wood come out so well, The tone of the picture, like the sound of 
the wood instruments in the orchestra, has a tender expression of its 
own, which we fancy the metal never equals—a soft simplicity and gen- 
tleness, with an aptness for delicate nuances and allusive roma Bony which 
can be given by the flute or oboe, but not by the horn. These are quali- 
ties that stand Mr. Tenniel in good stead, while showing us the 
Eastern fancies of the Lalla Rookh ; and, combining with the great beauty 
of line in his drawing, make the illustrations, many of them, perfect gems. 
The rescue of Hinda in ‘‘ The Fire Worshippers”’ is one of the most remark- 
able for bold design and forcible expression; and for striking beauty of 
composition those of the Peri succouring the hero, and watching the dying 
lovers in the moonlight. In ‘ The Veiled Prophet,” we notice that, for 
the first time, an English artist has caught the Persian character of head 
and the pliant figure of the Oriental beauty of the harem. Zelica steal- 
ing a glance at Azim, and another showing the ladies in all their idle 
beauty, attended by a group of Nubian slave girls, are admirable, even 
to suggesting the glow of rich colour from the silken shawls and jewelled 
ornaments, the blushing faces with dark dreamy eyes made more sha- 
dowy with the cohol, the purple tresses and the rosy fingers tipped with 
henna. We can readily imagine how the illustrator of Moore’s luxuriant 
dreams may have been carried away here and there into extravagance, 
and we see some drawings in which feeling verges on the violence of the 
spasmodic school, and thus, too, in striving to express the daintiness of 

riental languor, the artist has fallen sometimes into the small affecta- 
tions of the stage. It is, however, a most fascinating picce of art illus- 
tration, and breathes the same spirit of poetic romance which created the 
poem. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, NOVEMBER 6. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Wittiam Ricnarps, Upper North Place, Gray’s Inn 
Road, builder—Lanan Anprews, Wells, Norfolk, grocer. 

Bankrupts.—Gronce Sroxes, Snow Hill, City, provision-dealer—WitLuiuam Wi- 
cox Baker and Henry Senpatt, Old Bailey, City, manufacturering stationers— 
Crartes Gray Bart, Peterborough, Northamptonshire, coal-merchant—Frepeick 
Ranvatt, Whitechapel Road, coach-builder—WituiAM Powerit, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, linendraper—Grorck MARK Patmer Danre., Camelford, Cornwall, 
ironmonger—WiLLiAM Ler and Henry Sirn, Batley, Yorkshire, woollen cloth- 
manufacturer—WiLtiAM Henry Sims, Winster, Derbyshire, apothecary—James 
Narier, Rhyl, Flintshire, shipowner—Tnomas Witti1am Laurie, Bishop Auckland, 
Durham, inn-keeper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Low, Latch of Brechin, cow-feeder—Srevenson, Bishop- 
briggs, uarry-master—Jack, jun., Bothwell, flesher—Cunistie and FINDLATER, 
Ediaburgh, clothiers. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 9. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Humrurey Stark, Reading, boot-maker. 

Bankrupts.—Wt1u1am Narter, Union Wharf, Wapping Wall, coal-merchant— 
James Luewe win, Hereford, saddler—Jonn Baker, Heathfield, Sussex, tanner— 
Tuomas Ciark, Midhurst, Sussex, tanner—-Grorce Crowrner Rytanp, Birming- 
ham, coal-merchant—Jonn Surman, Southampton, tailor—WinuiaM CLavarps, 
Conway News, Hampstead Street, Fitzroy Square, dealer-in-horses—WiLtiaM 
Reep, Salisbury Place, Lock’s Fields, Walworth, carman—E.isHa ARNOLD, Flam- 
stead, Hertfordshire, straw-plait-dealer—Ropert Watson Suerrarp, Charlbury, 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire, coal-merchant—RicHarp STarkky, Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, draper—Rosert Miter Bovcn, Liverpool, general-warehouseman—SamMveL 
—— Cardiff, bonded-store-keeper—Tnomas Coirman, Coventry, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
veneer tan fee Wednes. Thura, Friday, 
3 per Cent Console. .cccsescceeeeees 923 93 #3 934 933 ~ 
Ditto for Account .... eeeeeee 93 98, 93% 93 — aah 
3 per Cents Reduced ........++++++- 4 91 oe 914 91 91g 
New 3 per Cents ....cccecceccceeece 91g 9lg ols ol 91 oy 
Annuities 1880 .... —_—- —_— } -_— _—_ — ‘im 
Annuities 1885 ....... |—i— i] WK -_ 16} 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent .. - | 233 | 231g | 232 232 232 
India Stock, 104 perCent . | 225 22% —_ — 2234 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per die . i;——j{ 38 | 8 2 | 3 
Exchequer Bonds, 5000. .......+++000+ ) 3 —_ } 3 -- =a 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ...........+++ ji } —_— |_— — | Bdis. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ...ccccccceccesSp-Ct. —— | French ...cccsccccccove -4ip.Ct.) 
Belgian ...... —_ Mexican .. ° 8— | 224 
Ditto .....e00e —— | Peruvian ° Ai— — 
Brazilian...... o- | Portuguese 1853 .... 3— “4 
buenos Ayres . 91g Russian 5 — 105 
Chilian....... ial — | Sardinian sat je 86 
i - Spanish teeeeeed | 49 
_ Ditto New Deferred . 3t—- | «@ 
| 64} | Ditto Passive ....... 2048 
99} Turkish....,.. ih 
| ref. 50c. | Venezuela . 22 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Bristoland Bxeter.....sseeeee-| $5} Australasian .......... Setpecees 63 
Caledonian........... ere - 923 British North American... Ssh 
Chesterand Holyhead .. ee _ GE adoubecéeueus eevece — 
Eastern Counties...... ee oe 523 Colonial .. ab | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........! S14 Commercial of London ..,.. 23 
Glasgow and South-Western — Eng}. Scotsh. & Australian Cht — 
Great Northern ........+.+see0 | 144 London ..... cvecescces |—<« 
Great South. and West. Ireland. | —_— London and County 355 
BES WENNER ccccccescecoccesl 733 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 24} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. | 1173 ndon Joint Stock............ BS | 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 208 London and Westminster 624 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 115 National Bank ....... ee === 
London and Blackwall ......... 623 National Provincial.... 93 
London and North-Western....} 100; New South Wales.. j;— 
London and South Western... | 943 Oriental ° cry 
Manchester, Shefticld ,& Lincoln.| 463 Ottoman ee 184 
SENOS ccncccascesccecevecasce | 133} Provincial of Iveland........... oan 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| = —— South Australia...ccecccececess | 294 
Werth Beition....ccccccscccsces 62} Union of Australia | 4 
North-Eastern—Berwick 102 Union of London..... | 26 
North-Eastern—York .........+ Sx} URMlty. .ccccccccccccccccscccccoccs i — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) —— Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ........eeeeee- -— East and West India a 11} 
Rcottish Midland,..........+6+. -— London 62 
South Eastern and Dover ...... 85) St. Katherine. 70 
Eastern of France...... ecocesl Vietoria coccccccccccccccceces - ss 
East Indian ......--+-eeeeeees | 10 MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... — Australian Agricultural......../ 27 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 223 British American Land......... _ 
Great Indian Peninsular ase 963 Canada ....cerecsecevecess ereee = 
Gre.t Western of Canada .... 123 Crystal Palace ..... ecervecee oe 284 
Paris and Lyons .......+.0++. | Electric Telegraph .... esses. ° 97 
Mixes— | General Steam eh 
Australian,...... -— London Discount.. ° 4 
Brazilian Imperia 24 Nationa! Discount..........++ o| yy 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 27s insular and Oriental Steam. 78 
Cobre Copper.......0.0+ ove 434 Royal Mail Steam..........00 . 48 
Rhymucy Iron .......seeeeeee oe 17} South Australian .........0065. Mu 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 7th day of Noy. 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued oo .seceeeseeee see £276: 


£27 635,440 


BAN 
Proprictors'Capital.........£14,55 
Rest 








3,168,589 


eoeeeeee« £11,015,100 
«++ 3,459,900 
sooee 13,160,440 


eer eeeeeeee 


Government Debt .. 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion .,. 
Silver Bullion... 


35,440 





£27 635,440 
DErARTMEYT. 
Government Securities (inclu - 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9 490,27: 


KING 
3,000 








Public Deposits* eee 4,968,172 | Other Securitics...........0++ 19,968,649 
Other Deposits .......+.-.+. 13,114,251 Notes 6,429,370 
Seven Daysand other Bills , $20,934 Gold and Silver Coin .......+. 736,645 
—_ | qomumpanes 

£36,624,937 | £36,624,937 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Ban 





BULLION. 


Foreign Goldin Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 
0 5 2 
05 if 


Mexican Dollars 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 


s. s 
Wheat,R. 0. 53 to 62 


Fine ...... 

IME ..06 « 62—65 Foreign,R. 

Red, New. 40—48 White F. 

Fine ....0. 49—53 Rye ........ 

White Old 60—63 Barley. . 

Pine ...... G4e=67 Malting .. 
New ..... » 42—50 


Malt, Ord... 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


For the Week ending Nov. 3. 





Wheat..... 598. 5a, | Rye ...... ° 
Barley seeee 40 10 eans..... . 
Oals ..... - 23 8 Peas ....... 
FLOUR. 

Town made ......0000. per sack 57s 
BCCONS ...ccccccseccccccsscecs 45 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 46 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 43 
Auicrican .......per barrel 30 
Canadian .....eceeeceecees 30 


Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. 


Per oz. METALS 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 9. 
s s. 


ks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Diy. Acct, 


Per ton. 
10 0..40 06 


Copper, brit Cakes £102 
§ 0. 7080 


Iron, Welsh Bars.... 6 
Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 25 0 0 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 0 . 1710 0 


s. ‘ a 
Indian Corn. 41 to 42 


50 to 58 Pine...... 72 to 76 

55—65 Peas, Hog... 36—40 Oats, Feed... 0- 
70—71  Maple.... 38—40 Fine.... @— 0 
38 — 42 White .... 383—44 Poland... 0-0 
32 — 36 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine.... 0— 0 
40—44 Beans, Ticks 38 — 46 Potato.... 28-32 


7—72 Harrow... 50—56 Fine .... 33-4 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 








36s. 24.) Wheat.... 50s. 5d. | Rye ....++- 36s. Ld, 
49 10 Barley .... 40 2 | Beans 49 «10 
42 #4 GaRB coves 24 3 4 Peas....++ 41 3 
| PROVISIONS. 

. to 60s Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. Od. doz. 

— 52 Carlow, Ol. Os. to vl. Os. per ewt 

— 48 | Bacon, Irish ........ -+eper cwt, 688, — 70% 

45 Cheese, Cheshire, fine 
— 33 Derby, pale .....-eeeeees 
— 33 Hams, York ......cceceeceessees 


Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 6d. to 8s. 64. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE anD LeaDENBALL.* 


CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or Cartre st THE 
s le 


























s. a. 8. 8. a. s. d. da. | CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 4to3 8to4 2 .... 4 dtodd BtoS O Monday. Thursday- 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 2 .... 410—5 2—5 6 Beasts... 4,970 1,800 
Veal... 3 B—4 2—4 6 wn. 4 C— 41 —5 4 Sheep ..16,700 . 6,510 
Pork... 4 4—5 O—5 8 seee 4 B—5 O— 5 4| Calves., 149 see £00 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0—0 0 2... 0 O—O O—O O| Pigs... 430 see. 170 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 160s. to400s. Down Tegs ......-. + perl. 20d. to 21d. 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 160 — 500 Half-bred Wethers eecuse sg — 19 
Sussex ditto......... apaenewa 140 — 280 | Leicester Fleeces on 
Farnham ditto .. o— 0 Combing Skins ......-+e+0++ 4-2 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. WHitecHaret. Comsentante 
Hay, Good ......... 75s. to 84s. 114s, to 1204 
50 — 60 60 — 105 
eo = @ - § 
99 — 120 120 — 128 
30 — 38 so af 
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.. AT. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
S KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 
Mr. Atrarp Wicas, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

LAST SIX NIGHTS of The KING of the PEACOCKS. 

On Monday and during the Week, a New and Original 
Comedy of Indian Life by Tom Tayior, Esq., called 

UP AT THE HILLS 
eters by Messrs. Alfred Wigan, Eme ry, C. Young, Ast 
by, Dewar, and Terry; Mrs. Alfred Wigan, Misses Herbert, 
Kate Terry, Mason, and Moore. 

After which, a Reauthorized Revision, in One Act, of the 

Comic Fairy Tale, by J. R. Prancue, called 
THE KING OF THE PEACOCKS. 

Characters by Messrs. Emery, C. Young, Belmore, Dewar, 
and Master Vokes ; Mrs. Buc kingham White, Misses St. Casse, 
Kate Terry, Mason, E. Romer, and Oesten. Scenery, Dresses, 
and Decorations entirely New Commence at Half- past 
Seven. 


" - y a sd . * 
UCKLEY’S SERENADERS,— 
ST. JAMES'S HALL.—The original Buckley's SERE 
NADERS and Miss JULIA GOULD (from 585, Broadway), 
EVERY NIGHT at 8, and SATURDAY AFTERNOON at 3. 
Places and Tickets may be secured at Mr. Austin’s Ticket- 
office, 28, Piccadilly. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, ls. 
Doors open every night at Half- past Seven, and Saturday 
Afternoon at Half-past Seven 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MU- 
SEUM (top of the Haymarket), now REOPENED 
for the Winter Season, “( 
dition of about TWO HUNDRED N 
and popular Lectures daily at 3 and 4, profusely Illustrated 
by the Oxyhydrogen Light and Microscope, and by experi- 
ments illustrative of the real nature of SPIRIT RAPYFING. 
The Museum is Open Daily, for Genticmen only, from 12 till 
§,and from 7 till 10. Ady and from 7 till 10. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 


que THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William me oy “5 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s, and 4 5 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, he . 
ls. Bd., 1s. ded., be. Ge. and ls. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 
> . ‘ 
PPS’S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA.— 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 
rating power of this preparation have procured tts general 
adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Sold in 
jib. jlb., and 1lb., Packets, at Is. 6d. per Ib. Each Packet is 
labelled, “ Ja ers, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 

















“IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,000. DAMAGES. 

(ue PROPRIETORS OF THE 

GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon ¢, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859. they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 

y STARCH used in 
HER TY’'S LAUNDRY 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusive to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis 

tinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from 














12s. 6d. to 207, Os. each. 








Shower Baths, from..... . 8s. Od. to 61. Os. each, 
Lamps (Moderateur),from ..... 68. Od. to Tl. 7s. cach. 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil ....0...00-seeees .. 48, 3d. per gallon. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, KANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PCES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
be appr hed elsewhere, either for variety, 
elty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
B. Lbs. to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 










SI. I2s.; Steel Fenders, 27. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 

ormolu ornaments, fre to 14/.; Chimney-picces, 

from i. 4s. te 800. ; Fire-ir , from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 


\ TILLIAM 8, 

FURNISHING 
may be had gratis, and free 
of 50° Illustrations of his il'imite 
ver and Electro Plate, 


BURTON'S GENERAL 
TRONMONGERY ¢ ee ? 
by post. It contains upwa 

a Steck of 8 aie "it. 


Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 





i . Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, B nth +, 


Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads 











Bedroom Cabinet Furnitu » With Lists of Prices « 
Plans of -~ Twe % H w-Rooms, at 39 f 
Street, W qe Fm rt Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place ; and i" "Ne wman Mews, London 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


SKELL, Sugeon Dentist, 8, Gros- 





ME: Es 


Strect, has PATENTED an INVENTION for 
the CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIPICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 


advar 


First—A se set of Teeth of exquis site workmanship and m 













Chanism, can be fitted with the t perfect accuracy and 
suceess IN TWO HOURS, with pain or extrection of 
stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation 
—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
f tes, by a moveable, flexible, and imperishable nasx, 
from w 1 such an extraordinary power of suction or self 
adhesion is obtained that the teeth are perfectly immov 
able, except at the option of the wearer 
Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
! useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 








» attached, but by this patent they are notim 
slightest degree, are always useful, and will 





in the country can adjust 
above cases, without the aid of a 


Fourth—Residents abroad or 
thes - Teeth in any of the 
dentist 

Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 
cimens may be seen and every information obtain 
cayed Teeth stopped. Loose Tecth fast 
tins free. Terms strictly mode rate.—s, 
and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham 






Grosvenor Street 











| 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe. Approved drafts ne- 
gotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, YE, Manager. 


LBERT AND MEDICAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
Established 1838. 

The Business of the Medical, Invalid, and General Life 
Assurance Society having been amalgamated with the Al 
bert Life Assurance Company, the united businesses will 
henceforth be carried on under the above title. 

Accumulated Fund exceeds ..........++++ 
Subscribed Capital... .. 

tr aid-up Capital. . . 

Annual Income from L ife P re miums upwards of 22000 

The new business is now progressing at the rate of more 
than 25,000/. per annum. 

From Professor de Morgan's Report upon the last valua- 
tion of liabilities (end of 1858), and the statements of ac- 
counts, it appeared at that time that the surplus in favour 
of the Albert business alo: after providing for every lia- 
bility, was 192,925/. 2s. 11d. The amount paid to the public 
in Claims and Bonuses reaches more than 800,000/, 

7 NRY WILLIAM SMITH, Actuary. 
N 












. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


TATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 





Empowered by Special Ae it Parliament, 
17 Vie. cap. 


Estasuisuep a.p. iets. 





Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,000/. on a Single 
Life. 

Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 

Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 








NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 
Assurances may be effected on the Now Parriciratine 
Parscirte, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers. 





ANNUITIES. 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether re garded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertaintics of 
health and fortune. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS 


Half Premium Whole Premium 


Age. First Seven Years after Seven Years. 
2 £1 010 
30 126 
35 152 
40... 195 





Pr ETE Rn MORRISON. Mat snaging Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application, 


>9ECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. —The 
NEW BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT of E. MOSES 
and SON, at the CORNER OF TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD and EUSTON ROAD, WAS OPENED on TUES 
DAY LAST the 6th of Novemera, with an immense and 
unrivalled Steck of READY-MADE CLOTHING, HATS, 
HOSIERY, BOOTS and SHOES, &c., for Aputrsand Juve 
nites of all Classes. 

E. MOSES and SON have endeavoured to render this 
Establishment worthy, in every respect, of the proud emi 
nence they have ned among the Wholesale and Retail 
Houses of the Metropolis ; and, while tendering their warm 
est thanks to the Public for the generous support and en 
couragement hitherto afforded them, they respectfully 
solicit a continuance of the same 

Every Department has been furnished with an entirely 
New Srock of the most Fasmronavceand Seasonasis Goons 

THE BESPOKE TAILORING Department has been 
supplied with a splendid Assortment of the latest Home and 
Foreign Manufactures. 


S! 














Cheapness combined with Durability of Material and 
Workmanship will continue to be the prominent character 
istic of the House. 

The Establishment may be Viewed at any time 
Business Hours, without special invitation 

E. MOSES and SON, 
TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road 
Country Establishments 


during 


MERCHANT 


19 and 20, Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Brad 
ford, Yorkshire 
6, FPargate, Sheffield 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at 


sunset until Saturday sunset, when business is resumed 


until 11 o'clock. 


DINNEFORD'S 


YURE FLUID MAGN 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
es, particularly during Pregnancy ,; and it pre 
i of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
1 Eifervesecing Aperiert Draught, which is highly 
nus. Prepared by Dinneronp and 
sing Che “nists, and Gener al Ane ntsfor the Im 
f ! Hor sc-hair Gloves and Belts, 2, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable che mists throug shout the E mpire, 


I OL LOWAY’S PIL LS.—Cold, 
rh, Fever, 


Influenza.—Since 
dismal calendar, the atmosphere has been ex 
ceeding tly trying to the strongest constitution. Few 
have escaped without colds ; 


which, though seldom attended 
with immediate danger, often lay the foundation for the 
most serious diseases. At their commencement, the cure is 
accomplished with case ; reduce the existing fever and allay 
irritation, and the patient is himself again. To secure a 
desirable result, no Pharmacopwia bears on its pages 
medicines, comparable with Holloway's Antiphiegistic P its 
which, operating on the blood, their influence with it goes 
the whole round of the circulation, stimulates every organ, 
and excites the exhalants to perspirc, which effectually re 
moves the febrile action. 


SIA 






















dreary November 
oe 
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SALE OF REMAINDERS OF PUBLICATIONS, 
ME: NISBET respectfully intimates that, 
on Monday, the 26th of November, he will sell by 
Auction, in his Great Room, ll, Hanover Street, 
i gh, the Book Stock of Mr. W. 
— late publisher ; including, among others, the 
whole remainder of the Editions of 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DAVID 
HUME, by John Hill Burton, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo.—A 
Plea for Woman, by Mrs. Hugo Read, feap. 8vo.— 
The Sportsman’s Library, by John Mills, Esq., author 
of * The Old English Gentleman,” &c, 8vo.—Tytler’s 
History of Scotland, third Edition, 7 vols, Bye, ql 
copies); the stereotype edition in 9 vols. post 8vo, 
? copies); and 129 odd vols, to complete sets ; also 
ndex to the First Edition, and Index to the Third.— 
Tales of Good and Great Kings, by M. Fraser Tytler, 
feap. 8vo.— With the remaining stock of several Scottish 
Law Books.—Catalogues may be had of Mr, Nisper 
eight on before the sale, 


he 22d instant, will be published, 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC, for 1861, 


Price ls. 


HE COMPANION to the ALMANAC, 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s. 6d, 
Which contains Articles on the following Subjects— 

Localized Handicrafts in South Midland Agri- 
cultural Districts. By Charles Knight. 

The Thames Embankment and Crowded Streets, 
By George Dodd. 

Ragged Schools. 

History of Comets—continued. By John Russell 








Hind, F.R.A.S 
The South Kensington Museum, By James 
Thorne, 


Recent Practical Applications in Meteorology. 
By Charles Tomlinson, Lecturer at King’s 
College School. 

Friendly Societies. 

Besides the usual Legislation, Statistics, &c. &e. 


TT" E BRITISH ALMANAC 
AND COMPANION 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s, 

“ The Companion ” is extensively bought in con- 
nexion with “The British Almanac;” and the two 
bound together have long held their place as = 
cheapest Manual of Current Information, and the 
most trustworthy Register for future reference. The 
Volume for 1861 will be the 34th of the Series, which, 
from the commencement, has been conducted by Mr, 
Cuar.es Knionr. 

London: Kyienr and Co, 90, Fleet Street. 

And sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 











Just published, price ls. New Edition, sent post free to 
any address for 14 stamps, by Mann, 39, Cornhill, 
er SCIENCE of LIFE; or How to 

Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 
Mysteries of Man's Existence and the various Pheno- 
mena of Life. With Practical Instructions for secure 
ing Health and Strength, followed by Remarks on the 
Treatment and Cure of the various Disorders inciden- 
tal to Sedentary Life. By a Physician of Twenty Years’ 
Practice. 

Principal Contents: The Physical Education of 
Early Life—The Art of Prolonging Life—The Prime 
of Life—The Decline of Life—The Stomach and its 
Difficulties—Nervous Affections, &c ° 


BENNETT'S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


CHEAPSIDE, and at the © ity Observatory, late 
French's, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va- 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Siaty 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
perteormance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 

Money Orders ee! BENN w ate h Manufactory, 


AND 4, C HEAP S11 
, e saa: 
S W.5 iL VER and Co.’s outfitting 
@ warchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, em every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, port eaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M, 
Doc ek yards , Woolwich 


S HIRTS.—Unequalled for Quality 
. and accuracy of fit. Sizes or measures registered for 
future orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, socks, 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, and newest 
styles in every material ve: the season. 

nd PI 
"Pall Mall, 


























NTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, London, 8.W 


PORD's EUPEPLON MANTLES, in in 
rich Seal-skin—black, brown, or grey—at 2, , and 
4 guineas ; in French R “i Cloth, at 14 to 5 guineas; and 





new and beautiful 
f taste and style, 


in Lyons Velvet, 5to 12 guineas. These 
mantles are altogether of a superior order 


and fully oon the title of *‘ beautiful attire lliustra- 
tions post fre 
THOM AS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W 


beautifully 
Superfine cloth, 
ius., 63s., and 


proky 5 “AIX JACKETS, 
* fitting and elec os embroidered 
with military braiding, 21s.; Lyons Velvet, 
Evening 
beautifully 
lurgest and 


‘ 
FORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, for Dinner or 
Dress, of Lyons Velvet, Cashmere, or Cloth, 
braided, from 2is. to 5 guineas. By far the 
cheapest stock in London. Lilustrations free. 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London 
T 


EETH .— By her Majesty’s Royal 





Letters Patent.—1560, just published, post free, Three 
Stamps A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA 
RKRIEL'S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 


FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
a valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materials and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D'Ottajana (es- 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City (particularly 
observe name, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver- 
smith, and the State Insurance Office, ; and at Duke Street, 
Liverpool 

“The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
re nders it preeminently superior. "—United Service Gazette, 








‘ Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health, 
This new system will save much money and more annoy- 
ance."’—Ilerald. 
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In One thick Volume, post 8vo., price 12s. 6d, 
VERYBODY’S BOOK; 


or Gleanings, Serious and Entertaining, in Prose 
Verse, ftom the Scrap-Book of a Septuagena- 
I. Religion ; Christianity ; 


the Affluent. IV. England 





ev ub’ Eternit and the Two Napoleons. ¥. 

Prayer. it’ Apophthegms ; Maxims ; 
Education ; Schools ; School- ; Thoughts ; gments; Mis- 
masters. III. Woman; Love ; | cellanies. VI. United States 


of America and Brazil. 





Home ; Happiness ; ha 

Poets of Persia; Duties of 
Edited by Joun Henny Freese, formerly a Mer- 

chant in London; now Director of the Collegiate Insti- 

tution at Nova Friburgo, Brazil, Author of the ‘* Com- 

mercial Class-Book,” &c. 

London : LonGMaN, Green, Loneman, and Roserts. 


“NEW EDITION “ON TE WHITESIDE’S WORK 
Lately published, in 1 aa vol., post 8vo. 


ALY inthe NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
the Right Hon. James Wurresipr, M.P., LL.D. 
Phint waitin’ abridged and revised ; with anew Pre- 
jam chiefly on the Events which have occurred in 
Italy since 1848. 
ba UNLIKE previous works 
of its class, it is not 
a mere handbook for galleries, 
churches, and museums, but 
a phical inquiry into 
the state of the Italian races, 
their laws, their economical 
and social condition, their 
literature, their history, and 
Seorahy shes prospects. It 
bounds with im- 


. The events and the 
aspects of Naples and its his- 
tory are given with equal 
precision and succinctness ; 
and to all who are desirous of 
mastering in a condensed and 
eminently lucid form the re- 
cent story of Italy, as it bears 
upon its future prospects, we 
can earnestly recommend 
this elaborate and most in- 

rf and unfamiliar facts, | structive volume.” 
lustrative of these topics. Examiner. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonemayn, and Ronents. 


ALL EDITIONS OF BYRON ARE INCOM- 
PLETE EXCEPT MR. MURRAY’S. 

Next Week, a New Edition, printed in a new and 
beautiful clear type, with an Engraving of Thor- 
waldsen’s Bust of the Poet. One Volume. Post 8vo. 
Price Six Shillings. 

ORD BYRON’S POETRY. 
and Copyright Edition, 

“ Those who buy an edition of Lord Byron’s Works 
not published by Mr. Murray, buy an imperfect book. 
Eight years have yet to run before the copyright of the 
whole of his Poetry expires.”—Atheneum, 

* A model of a book.” —Notes and Queries. 

“The most complete and compact edition of Lord 
Byron’s poems ever published. As a companion for 
the traveller, or work of reference, nothing can be 
more valuable.”"— Observer. 

The following Curar and Comprerr Eprrions are 

now ready, 

CHILDE HAROLD. Price SIXPENCE. 
With Portrait. 


CHILDE HAROLD.” 








Complete 


Price ONE SHIL- 


LING. With Portrait and Vignette Titles. 
1. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price HALF-A- 
CROWN. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





his day 


ost 8vo. 6s. 
ALLYBLUNDER: an Irish Story. 


ak Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
his day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6a. 
gwon AND GOWN. By the Author 
f ‘* Guy Livingstone.” 
By the same Author, Third Edition, 9s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE; or, Thorough. 
London : Joun W. Parker, and Son, West Strand, 


This day, oo in Three Parts, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2/7. 10s. 64 
LIMENTS OF CHE MISTRY. 
By Wuu1AM ALten Mitter, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, King’s College, Li ondon, 
Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 








Part II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second 
Edition, greatly Enlarged, 20s. 
Part I1I.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 


Joun W. 
This day, post 8vo. 9s. 
\ EARING THE WILLOW. A Tale 


of Ireland and of Scotland Sixty Years Ago. 
By the Author of “ ‘The Nut-Brown Maids. 


By the same Author, 
MEG OF ELIBANK AND OTHER 
TALES. 9s. 


London : PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family 
Civonicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 


London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


ap. Svo. extra cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
BAD AND HAND; or Thought and 
Action in Relation a Success and Happiness, 
4 Rev. R. W, Fraser, M.A., Author of “ Elements 
Physical Science,” &c. 
London : Hoviston and Wrieur, 65, Paternoster Row. 


This day is pr published, Tous 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


N EW _ RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS, 
By Doveras CAMPBELL. 
** Facts are God’s words.” 
London: Grorcrk Manwanine (successor to Jou 
Carman), 8, King William Street, Strand. 











Just nem ~~: cloth 8vo. lettered, price 1s., or free 
by post for eighteen stamy Ds 
D* KAHN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
MARRIAGE. 
Published and Sold by J. Atuen, 20, Warwick Lane, 
Paternoster Row; or from the Author’ s Address, 17, 
Harley Street, C avendish Square, W. 





| A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Politi- 











THE SPECTATOR. 


“THIS SPLENDID EDITION OF CHILDE HAROLD,”—7Zimes. 





Now ready, 
With Views of the Scenes and Objects described in the Poem, from Sketches by Sir Cuantps 
Fe.iows, the late Mr. Forp, Creswick, TEeLry, Lr AR, SKELTON, &c. 


Beautifully engraved on Wood, crown 8vo. price One Guinea, handsomely bound. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, 


A ROMAUNT. 
By Lord BYRON. 


* A wonder of embellishment, worthy of the great poem itself."—Atheneum. 

** The illustrations are such as we have rarely met with.”—Literary Churchman. 

** Wood-engraving in this book has been earried to a pitch of excellence unparalleled.”—Press, 
** The book is most beautiful.”—Zzaminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Volumes One and Two now ready. 
8vo. with Plans, 28s. 
“It ought to be a classic in the hands of every Englishman afloat and ashore.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Albemarle Street. 





—Daily News. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIMPLICITY AND 
FASCINATION.” 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


GLADYS THE REAPER. 


By the Author of ** Simplicity and Fascination,” 


Opinions of the Press. 
Examiner. 
A quiet sense of what is good and beautiful in life is its chief grace.” 
Observer. 
** A novel of great merit, which will attract and delight a large number of readers.” 


* Unquestionably interesting. 


Literary Gazette. 

** One of the best novels of the season, All we can say is, read it. The plot is most artistically conceived and 

elaborately worked out, and the characters are truthfully and skilfully portrayed.” 
Sun, 

“ A very delightful work, and one well calculated to impress powerfully and to influence rightly by its 
touching narrative and by its lofty spirit. It conts ains much in its varied and exciting pages to fascinate the 
interest, while it awakens the attention of the reader.’ 

Morning Chroni le. 

* This is a capital novel, and the author is an able writer.’ 

Carmarthen Journal, 
** We have read this book with unfeigned pleasure.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, imperial 4to., ity * _ price 5/, 5s., with Index of nearly 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS 
GEOGRAPILY. 


OF MODERN 


A Series of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and 
the latest Political Divisions of Territory in all parts of the World. 
Compiled from the most authentic sources. With an Index of nearly 120,000 Names, the 
most copious ever published. 
‘A highly satisfactory publication. . .. The maps are everything that could be wished, so far as ac- 
curacy, distinctness, neatness, and fulness of detail are concerned.”—Atheneum, 
** One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.” — Critic. 


2 vols. imperial Svo. 2888 pp., including the Supplee 


ment, 4/7, 17s. 6. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. 
With a Svpriement, containing an extensive collee- 

tion of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in 
vious English Dictionaries. 
lited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
ated by above 2500 engravings on Wood. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2670 pages, 4/7. 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


cal, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
lans, &e. pre 
* All the articles that we “have examined, whether 
long or short, have exhibited a greater degree of cor- 





Illustre 





rectness in minute details than we should have thought “Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best E nglish 

practicable in so comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum. | Pictio tary that exists, but, so far as the actual state 
“By far the best Gazettecr in our language,”— Timon dge permitted, has made some approach to- 

Critic. wards pertection.”— British Quarterly Review. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick Square, City; and all Booksellers. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY MR. AINSWORTH. 





In the Janvarny Numer of 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY 


WILL BE COMMENCED 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


— “Tis his Highness’ pleasure, 
You shail to the Tower.”—Snaksrrarr. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GILBERT. 
To be continued Monthly until completion, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


OIRS OF ADMIRAL LORD 


GAMBIER, G.C.B., with Original Letters from 


Lords Chatham, Nelson, Castle reagh, Mulgrave, 
Holland, Mr. Canning, &c. Edited from Family 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Papers, by Lady Cuarrerton. 
ig [Now ready. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10s, 6d. 


November 17. 
HIGH PLACES. By GT. 


LOWTH, Esq., Author of “ The Wande rer in Ara, 


bia.” 3 vols. (This day 
A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS, By J. 
C. Jearrreson, Esq. 2 vols, 21s. [Now ready. 


“ A pleasant, very readable book.” — Atheneum, 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 


By the Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,” &c., 3 vols, 


Two YEARS IN SWITZERLAND 
and ITALY. By Frepermka Bremer. 
by Mary Howirr. 2 vols. 

Also now ready. 


TRAVELS iN THE REGIONS OF 
the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS 
on the Confines of INDIA and CHINA. By T. 
W. Arxrvson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Author of 
ental and Western Siberia.” Dedicated by 
mission to her Majesty. 
Map, 2/. 2s. bound. 


per- 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of *‘ Margaret and Her Brides- 

maids,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The ‘ Valley of a Hundred Fires’ will be one of the 
most widely-read books of the "—Literary 
Gazette. 

DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. 
MONEY. By Colin Kennaquhom. 


“ & clever novel.”—Spectator. 
DARIEN. By Eliot Warburton. 


Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Vol 13 of 
Hearst AND Buackert’s STanparp LiprRary o1 
Cuear Eprrions. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


season, 


i, 
TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
By Warrer Tuornevury, Author of ‘‘ Life in Spain.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo., with 8 Illustrations, price 21s, cloth, 
[Now ready, 
9 
THE VENETIAN 


HISTORY OF 


REPUBLIC: Her Rise, her Greatness, and her Civi- | 
lization. By W. Carew Hazurrr, of the Inner 
Temple. Vols. 3 and 4 (completing the work). Demy 


§vo, with 10 Illustrations, price 28s. cloth. 
[Now ready, 


3. 


SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNEXION 





WITH THEIR HISTORY: to which are added, 
“Extracts from a Journal kept during an Eastern 
Tour in the years 1856-57. By the Rev. G. V. Drew, 
Author of “Scripture Studies,” ‘* Revealed Economy 
of Heaven and Earth,” &ce. Post Svo. 


(Just ready. 


4. 
LEGENDS FROM 
or the History of Prince Glee and Princess Trill. By 
Houme Ler, Author of “Against Wind and Tide,” 
“ Sylvan Holt’s Dau; ghter,” * Kathie Brande,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo. with 6 Illustrations, price 3s. 6¢. 
[Nearly ready. 


0. 

SHAKSPERE AND HIS BIRTH- 
PLACE. By Joun R, cae . Crown 8vo. with Il- 
lustrative Views en: graved by W. J. Livros, Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

[Nearly ready. 


6. 
EGYPT inits BIBLICAL RELATIONS. 
By the Rev. I. Fovikes Jones, Post Svo. 
[Nearly ready. 


A 
NEW NOVEL. 
LAVINIA. _ By the Author of 
“ Doctor Antonio,” and “‘ Lorenzo Benoni.” Three 
Vols, post 8vo, 
[On the 23d instant. 
8. 


NEW NOVEL. 


THE WORTLEBANK DIARY, and 
fome Old Stories from K: me Brande’s Portfolio. By 
Horme Ler, Author of “ Against Wind and Tide,” 


3 ve 





“Sylvan Holt’s Daughter . post 8vo. 
Ne w ready, 


and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


_.  ————— —EEE 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES 
WILSON. The Memoir cf the Right Honour- 
able James Wison will be published in a gratuitous 
Supplement to the Economist on Sarvrpay, the 17th 
Mstant. Price, stamped, 9d.; unsiamped, Rd, 
D. A, Arp, 340, Strand, 


” &e. , &e. 


Surru, Evper, 





*Ori- | 


FAIRYLAND; | 





Translated | 


With 83 Illustrations and | 


| to light since the 


| brought up to the latest 


| People’s 


| Illustrated with 





BOOKS ON CHINA, &e. 


—_—_ 


Just published, 


I. 
THE PAST and FUTURE of BRITISH 
RELATIONS IN CHINA. 
By Captain Snrrarp Osnory, C.B., R.N 
With a Map of China, and Chart of the Peiho from 
the Entrance to Pekin. 
In Crown octavo, price 5s, 
It. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Narrative of 


THE EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION 
TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 


By Lavrence Ovrenant, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. 
numerous 
Lithography, Wood-euts, and Maps. 
price 42s, 


In 2 vols, 8vo., 


Itt. 
SECOND EDITION, 

A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 
By Captain Suerarp Osporn, C.B., RN, 
Crown octavo, price 5s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London, 


SIR ARCHIBALD 
WORKS. 


In November will be published, 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
(Being the Tenth 
f 





ALISON'S 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


2 vols. | 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF TUE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1789 TO 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
In 14 vols. demy 8vo, including a copious Index, and 
embellished with Portraits, price 10/. 10s. 

In this Edition, which has been revised and cor- 
rected with the utmost diligence throughout, care has 
been taken to interweave with the original text the 
information and new facts which have been brought 
last Edition was published. It is 
believed that the Work will be found in 
authentic and reliable in- 
formation that has appeared, on the epoch of which it 
treats. 

Copies of the Crown octavo Edition of the above 
History may be had, in 20 vols. price 6/. Also,a 
Edition in le vols. double columns, price 
2/. 8s. in death, and Index Vol. price 3s. 


Il. 
CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 


|THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE 
ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
By Sir ArcuipaLp Aurson, Bart. D.C.L, 
Nine vols. 8vo. uniform with the Library Edition of the 
Earlier History, including a very copious Index. 


6/. 7s. Gd. 
ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, 
FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
Comprising 109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Battles, 
Sieges, and Sea-Fights. Constructed by 
Jounsron, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. &c. Geographer to 
the Queen. Engraved on steel and celoured by W. 
and A. K. Jouxsrox. 
In demy 4to. uniform with the Library Edition, 3/. 3s 
In crown 4to. uniform with the People’s Edition, 
li. lls. 6a, 


EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 


FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 15th 
Edition, price 7s. 6d. bound. Al so an Atlas to 
this E pitome » price 7s. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES, 
By Sir Arcnmary Acison, Bart. D.C. L. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits and Maps, 


“Price 1. 10s. 












IN THE PRESS. 
LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH | 
AND SIR CHARLES STEWART. 


SECOND AND THIRD MARQUESSES 
OF LONDONDERRY, 
From the original papers of the family, 
and other sources. 
AncHIBALD Antsox, Bart. D.C.L. 
In Two Volumes octavo. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
and London, 


By Sir 


Edinburgh 


i 
Engravings in Chromo- 


all respects | 


oto = 


A. Kerrn | 


BENTLEY'S 
POPULAR LITERATURE 





Handsomely bound in claret cloth for Sixpence above, 
the price marked, or in printed cloth at the price 
stated 


BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS. 


pone peer of Works of acknowledged excellence 
me ogee with every regard to beauty of typo- 

graphy, paper and binding. The Volumes already 

published are— 

RITA ; an Autobiography. 

THE THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope. 


3s. 6d. 
. THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE, Edited by 
Lady Theresa Lewis. 2s. 6d. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOL "1 OW, By the 
Author of ** Mary 4 " 23.6 


2s. 6d. 


f » er 


5. VILLAGE BELL By the po of “* Mary 
Powell.” 2s. 6d. 
6. E “pty AnD tte INHABITANTS, By the Hon. 
| Lena Eden. . 6d. 


- QUITS! By — ‘Author of ** The Initials.” 3s, 6d, 

* Bentley's series of ‘ Standard Novels’ has attained 
a high reputation.”— Dublin Evening Post. 

** This series is deserving of a wide circulation. Mr. 
Bentley has here evinced his desire to present us with 
works worthy the expenditure.”— Doncaster Gazette, 

“ A series which has already included many popular 
works,” — Sun, 


BENTLEY'S NOVELS FOR THE 
MILLION. 

| In Illustrated Covers, price 2s, each. 

| 1, THE SAUCY ARETHUSA. A Sea Story. 

| Captain Chamier, Author of ** Ben Brace.” 





By 
By 


ro 


. ERIN-GO-BRAGH. Stories of Irish Life. 
W. H. Maxwell, Author of “* Stories of Waterloo.” 
. THE INITIALS. A enor of the Day. 


BENTLEY'S CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 


1, ee AND ESSAYS ON ART, LITERA- 
AND SOCIAL MORALS, By Mrs, 
2s. 6d. 
2. SAL AD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the Author of 
** Salad for the Solitary.” 2s, 6d, 
3. THE STORY OF ITALY. By the Author of 


** Mary Powell.” 3s. 6d. 
. THE BYE-LANES and DOWNS of ENGLAND, 


a 
| 


By Sylvanus. 2s. 6d. 
5. SAY and SEAL. By the Author of “ Wide, Wide 
World.” 2s. 6d, (Rose cloth, 3s. 6d.) 


With Illustrations by Leech. 


a 


. NOTES ON NOSES. 
2s, 6d. 


One Shilling and Sixpence each, 


- STEP BY STEP; or, The Poor Governess, By 
Nathusius. Is. 6d. 

. TRUTH soy + tes BEST. With an Illustra 
tration. Is. 6 


3. TALES from Si NTLEY,. 4 vols. 1s, 6d. each, 
Sold separately. 

Patscrpat Conrents—The Father, by the Author of 
“ The Mountain Decameron.”—Richelieu, by Tom 
Ingoldsby.—Mascalbruni, by Captain Medwin.—Old 
Morgan of Panama, by Inman.—The Monks of Old.— 
A Marine Courts hip. —The Double-Bedded Room = 
The Life of a Gambler.—The Innkeeper.—The Death- 
Bed Confession.—The Duel, &c. 


BENTLEY'S FAMILY SERIES. 


Well printed and neatly bound. 
Consisting of Works of Amuse: ment, but which at the 
same time afford examples of Christian Faith and 


Practice. The Volumes already published are— 

1, NOT OF THE WORLD. By the Rev. C. B. Tay- 
ler, / Author of “* The Records of a Good Man's 
Life.” 2s. 6d. 

2. MADELEINE. A Tale of Auvergne. By Julia 
Kavanagh. 2s. 6d. 

. THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By Mrs, 


Webb, Author of “ Naomi.” 2s. 6d. 

** * Madeleine’ is one of those rare books which at 
once touch the feelings by a simple and forcible truth- 
fulness to nature. It is destined to permanent popu- 
larity.” —Aflas. 

* The ‘ Martyrs of Carthage 
and most ably written work.” 


ily intere —. 
q ieral 


* is a dee; 


-Mornin 


In Sixpenny Fortnightly Parts, with a Steel Plate to 
each, the Work to be completed in 41 Parts (33 of 
which are now ready). 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


* Although whole libraries have been written on the 
French Revolution, the palm of excellence has been 
awarded to the dissimilar histories of Thiers and 


| Mignet.”—Drescott. 


In Shilling Monthly Parts (the Work to be completed 
in Twelve). 


MARSDEN’S DICTIONARY 
OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


** Our very favourable opinion of this Work was ex- 
pressed when it first appeared. Mr. Bentley is now 
republishing it in Shilling Parts. The whol work is 
characterized by great candour, and deserves the most 
extended publicity, whic h the spirit of the publisher 
is likely to secure for it.”"—Daily News, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
And to be had of all Bookselle ors, and at all the 
Railway Stations. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Nearly ready. 





1, 
ROFESSOR HIND’S NARRATIVE 
of the EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS from 
Lake Superior to the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


: 2. 
IR JAMES M‘GRIGOR’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 1 vol. 8vo, 


3. 
MXHE PROGRESS of NATIONS; or, 
the Principles of National Development in their 
relation to Statesmanship: a Study in Analytical His- 
tory. 
oy 


LITICAL BALLADS of the SEVEN- 

TEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
ee. By W. WALTER WILKINS. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 


5. 
HRISTIANITY and HEATHENISM : 
Nine Sermons, mostly preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By the Rev. GEORGE RAWLIN- 
SON, M.A. 8vo, 


6. 
ERMONS, chiefly on the THEORY 
of BELIEF. By the late Rev. JAMES 8. 
BOONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, Padding- 
ton. 8vo. ; 


R.* LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED 

EDITION OF LYRA GERMANICA, trans- 

Lagoa CATHERINE WINKWORTH, with about 

‘125 Original Designs, engraved on Wood under the 
Artist’s Superintendence. Fcap, 4to. price 21s, 


Just published. 
S 8. 
R. TENNIEL’S EDITION OF 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH; with 69 Wood- 
cut Illustrations from Original Deeving. and 5 Ini- 


tial pages of Persian design, by T. Sulman, junior. 
(Morocco by Hayday, 36s.) 


9. 
NFOORE’S LIFE. Edited by Lord 
i! JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Abridged Edition, 
uniform with the People’s Edition of Moore's Poetical 
Works, With 8 Portraits and 2 Vignettes. 
Square crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


10. 
THE WIT AND WISDOM of the Rev. 


SYDNEY SMITH: a Selection of the most Me- 
morable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Feap. 4to. 2s. 


11. 
HE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 
By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG. With’ several 
Hundred Wood-cuts ; and 12 Chromoxylographic ll- 
lustrations from Designs by H. N. Humphreys. 
8vo. 18s. 
12. 
“fNHE EAGLE’S NEST” IN THE 
‘ VALLEY of SIXT. By ALFRED WLLLS, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. With 12 Illus- 
trations from Sketches and Photographs by Mr. and 
Mrs, Wills ..........+ ecccceccece Post 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
13. 
HE Rev. JOHN AYRE’S: EDITION 
of Mr. HARTWELL HORNE'S INTRODUC- 
TION to the CRITICISM of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
8vo, 25s. 
14. 
ECOND SERIES of USEFUL IN- 
FORMATION for ENGINEERS. By WIL- 
LIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S, With Plates and Wood 
CULS Qs vercccececesees oveeeeeeeeCrown Syo. 10s. 6d, _ 
16. 
RE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES and MINES, Fifth Edi- 
tion, rewritten and enlarged ; with about 2000 Wood- 
cuts. Edited by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., assisted 
by numerous Contributors,.......... 3 vols. 8vo, 4/. 
16. 
HE CABINET LAWYER. 18th 
Edition, corrected and brought up to Michael- 
BROS 0 div ccvevceccconceses -.F cap. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
17. 
N Y LIFE, and WHAT SHALL I DO 
WITHL IT?) A Question for Young Gentle- 
women, By anOLD MAID..,...... Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


18, 
MIRST and LAST: aPoem. Intended 


to Illustrate the Ways of God to Man, 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


19. 
HE ASIAN MYSTERY illustrated in 
the History, Religion, and Present State of 
the Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria. By the Rey, 
SAMUEL LYDE, M.A. ........ eon 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS, 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST FOR NOVEMBER. 





I. 
MR. DAVIS'S NEW WORK, “ THE 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE.” 8vo. with nu- 
merous fine Illustrations, 21s. 
[At the end of the Month. 


Il. 


DR. HOOK’S “LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY.’’ Vol. I. 8vo. 
(Next week. 
Ill. 


JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE 


of WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND; with 
Preface and Introduction by the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Bisnor or Baru anv WELLS. 2 vols. 


8vo. with Portraits. 
[ At the end of the Month. 


IV. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY 


GRANVILLE, MRS. DELANY, attached to the 
Court of Her Majesty Queen Charlotte. Edited by 
Lady Luanover. 2 vols. 8vo. with 12 beautiful 
Portraits from Original Miniatures and Oil Paint- 
ings. 
(Immediately. 


v. 
THE GREATEST OF THE PLAN- 


TAGENETS : an Historical Memoir. By Epmuunp 
Cuirrorp, 8vo,. 
[Vert week. 
VI. 

LITHIAKA, GEMS AND JEWELS ; 
their History, Geography, Chemistry, andAna. By 
Madame de Barrexa, Author of ** Memoirs of 
Rachel.” Small 8vo. with Illustrations. 

(Next week. 
VII. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN ADELAIDE, 
CONSORT of KING WILLIAM IV.;_ being the 
completion of “ Lives of the Queens of England of 
the House of Hanover.” By Dr, Doran. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Illustrations, 2ls, 

[Next week, 
vit, 


NOT OF THE WORLD; or, Lady 
Mary. By the Rev. C, B. “fayier, Author of * The 
Records of a Good Man’s Life.” New Edition, 
small 8vo. printed cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or, handsomely 
bound, 4s, 





(Nert week. 
Ix, 


ESSAYS ON ART AND LITERA- 


TURE. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of “ Legends of 
the Madonna.” A New Edition, in printed cloth, 
2s. 6d.; or, handsomely bound, 4s. 


x 


VALENTINE DUVAL; an Autobio- 
graphy. Edited by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

[This day. 


XI. 

THE EARL OF DUNDONALD'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vols. I, and II, 8vo. with 
Plans, 283. 

(Ready. 
XII. 


BUCKLAND'’S CURIOSITIES OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, First and Second Series. 
2 vols, small $vo. with Illustrations, 12s, 

[ Ready. 
XIII. 


GLADYS THE REAPER. By the 


Author of ‘* Simplicity and Fascination,” 3 vols. 


(Ready, 

XIV. 
|THE CORSAIR and his CONQUER- 
OR: being a Tour in Algeria. Sy Henry E. 


Pork. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(Ready. 


TIMBS' ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY 


OF ENGLISH WORTIIIES. First and Second 
Series, 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous I)lustra- 
tions. 12s, 
(Ready. 
XVI. 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 
By the Author of ** The Semi-Detached House.” 2 
vols. 21s, 





[Ready 
XVII. 
DR. CUMMINGS NEW WORK, 
Kea a> iene DRAWETI NIGH.” Crown 
vo. 78, 6d. 


(Ready. 
XVIII. 
DR. STEBBING’S LIVES OF THE 
ITALIAN POETS. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d, 
| ok [ Ready. 
| RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Strcet, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 





THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
POPE. New Edition. Containing more than 30 
Unpublished Letters. With a Critical Essa: and 
New Life of the Poet. By Rev. WHITWELL EL. 
WIN. Portraits. Vol.1. 8vo. 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THR 
SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES of the DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. 8vo. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY of 


THE EASTERN CHURCH. By Rev. A. B, Sray. 
Ley, D.D. 8vo. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. Wi. 
LIAM PITT, with Extracts from his Unpubli 
Correspondence and MSS. Papers. By Earl STAY. 
HOPE (Lord MAHON). Portrait. Vols. 1 and 9, 
Post 8vo. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER. 
LANDS: from the Death of William the Silent, Em. 
7 a detailed Account of the Spanish Armads 
By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. Portraits. 2 vols, 8yo, 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPON. 
DENCE OF CHARLES ARBOTT, LORD CoOL. 
CHESTER, Speaker of the House of Commons, 199. 
1817. Edited by hisSON. Portrait. 3 vols. 8yo, 


THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 
1641. With an Introductory Essay on English Free. 
dom under Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns, By 
JOHN FORSTER, Post 8vo. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF GENR- 
RAL SIR ROBERT WILSON ; During his Missions 
and Employment Abroad, 1812-14. 2 vols. 8yo, 


ANCIENT LAW: 11s ConNEXION witg 
THE Earty Hisrory or Socrery, aAnp rvs Rear 
to Mopern Ipeas, By H. SUMNER MAINE, 8yo, 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 
LORD BACON: from unpublished Letters and Doew 
ments. By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 8vo, 


SUNDAY: rrs Ortery, History, am 
Present Opsiications. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1860. By Rev. J. A. TIESSEY, D.C.L. 8vo, 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By Rey, 
ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. Master of Baliol Coll, Ox- 
ford. Post Svo. 


ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. By the late Rev. J.J, 
BLUNT, ,BD. 8yo. 

THE SUFFERINGS OF A PRISONER 
DURING TWO YEARS’ CONFINEMENT IN 
BURMAH. By HENRY GOUGER. Wood-diw. 
Post 8vo, : 


LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS. By 
Rev. WM. THOMSON, D.D., Provost of Queen's 
Coll, Oxford, 8vo. 


THE GREAT SAHARA; Or Way- 
pEnines Sovrn or THRE ATLAS Movnratns. By H. B. 
TRISTRAM, M.A. Maps and Illustrations. Post §vo. 

ICELAND; ITS VOLCANOES, GEY- 
SERS, AND GLACIERS. By COMR, C. &, 
FORBES, R.N. Lllustrations. Post 8vo. 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 
By F. W. FARRAR, Author of “ Eric.” Feap. 8vo. 


ANTIQUE GEMS; Tuere Onn, 
User, any VALve As Inuvsrrations or Ancrent Hie 
Tory anp Arr. By Rev. C. W. KING. Ilustr 
tions. 8vo, 


A RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND, THE 
DANISH ISLES, AND COPENHAGEN. By 
HORACE MARRYAT. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post8v. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER, By 


Sir FRANCIS B. HAD. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL DE 
FOR, SIR RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES 
CHURCHILL, SAMUEL FOOTE, _ Biographical 
Essays. By JOHN FORSTER. 3rd Edit, Post dv. 


HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS 
OF WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, 
WELLS, CHICHESTER, ROCHESTER, CAY- 
TERBURY. With 150 Illustrations, » 2 vols. crowa 
Svo 


‘THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. ~~ E. 
W. LANE. A New Edition, with Additions Im- 
provements. Wood cuts. 8vo. 


THE HAND: its Mechanism ana _ ital 
Endowments, By Sir CHARLES BELL. Sizth Edi- 
tion. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 4 
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